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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATION WILL HOLD ITS NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING AT THE NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, JANUARY 12-14, 1948. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will hold its first session at 8:00 

P. M., Monday, January 12, with the Reverend Doctor Ralph 
Sockman of Christ Methodist Church in New York and Bishop 
John K. Mussio of Steubenville as the two speakers. Before 
presentation of the speakers, President Horton will announce the 
appointment of the Nominating and Resolutions Committee and 
have made other announcements of importance. The Tuesday 
morning session will be divided between the Commission on Inter- 
national Cultural Relations and the discussions on Universal 
Military Training. President Dodds of Princeton University 
and President Harris of Tulane University will be the chief 
speakers on Universal Military Training. At the beginning of 
the Tuesday afternoon sessions will be heard the reports from 
the Treasurer and Executive Director and from the various com- 
mittees and commissions who are not allotted specified time at 
other sessions. The rest of the afternoon will be devoted to a 
program fostered by the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
eation. At the Tuesday evening dinner will be given the presi- 
dential address by Mrs. Horton. Doctor O. C. Carmichael of 
New York will give the other address of the evening. At the 
Wednesday morning session time for about an hour will be put 
at the disposal of the temporary committee on Relations of Mi- 
norities to Higher Education under the Chairmanship of Chan- 
ecellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University. Later in the 
morning there will be a symposium on Public Relations under the 
Chairmanship of President Raymond Walters of the University 
of Cincinnati. The meeting will conclude with a luncheon at 
Wednesday noon. President O. C. Carmichael of the Carnegie 
Foundation will speak on the importance of maintaining high 
quality in the Liberal Arts Colleges in these Postwar Days. 
Chairman Charles P. Taft-of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, will make the concluding address. 
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THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 

will hold its Annual Meting at the Hotel Netherland Plaza in 
Cincinnati with morning and afternoon sessions on January 12, 
1948. In the forenoon, after Invocation by The Reverend 
Stephen A. Mulcahy, S. J., Dean, Boston College, there- will be 
a discussion on ‘‘The Role of the Creative Arts in Liberal Ed- 
ucation’’; Music will be discussed by Professor R. D. Welch of 
Princeton University; Creative Writing by Professor Cleanth 
Brooks of Yale University; Art by Director Philip R. Adams of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. During the afternoon session, 
after the election of officers, there will be two discussions: one on 
the ‘‘Effect of Federal Aid to Education on the Future of Pri- 
vate Colleges and Universities,’’ and the other on ‘‘Should There 
Be Any Difference in the Liberal Arts Education of Men and 
Women.’’ The leaders of the discussion on the first topic will 
be Dean M. M. White, University of Kentucky and Dean Frank 
EK. Bailey, Kenyon College; Dean Evelyn C. Rusk, Wells Col- 
lege and Dean Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State University will be the 
discussion leaders of the second topic. 


(COLLEGE YEAR IN MEXICO is a unique program for col- 

legiate study in Mexico. Heretofore the great attractiveness 
of studying Spanish language and literature in a Spanish en- 
vironment—not to mention art and archaeology, Latin-American 
history, American-Mexican business law, etc.—has been some- 
what obscured, so far as Mexico is concerned, by the fact that 
Latin-American universities operate on a southern-hemisphere 
calendar that does not harmonize with ours, and that the college 
or university supervised dormitory, as it exists in this country, 
is practically non-existent in Latin-America. 

Arrangements have been made with the National University 
of Mexico that avoids both these difficulties. The University 
will supervise a one-year program of study on the college level, 
organized with the aid and-advice of a group of well-known 
American educators and located in the picturesque residence 
city of Cuernavaca. It will be operated on the American acade- 
mic calendar, its college year running from September to June 
with an optional summer school. To house this student group 
and study program there has been secured the beautiful, new - 
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Hernan Cortes Hotel—fireproof, bath with every room and 
Olympic swimming pool in the spacious patio, usable every day 
in the year. Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, for years the dis- 
tinguished Dean of Women at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, will have social supervision of the college establishment. 

The academic aim in this case is not to duplicate a whole uni- 
versity course but to concentrate on the subjects most appropriate 
for a student to take who wants to get the most out of a year in 
Mexico. The program will start with the second semester of 
- this year. There will be few departments but eminent instruc- 
tors in each. The Resident Director of the program for the 
second half of this year will be Professor Paul P. Rogers, on 
leave from Oberlin College. Much of the instruction will be 
given by members of the staff of the National University. The 
U. 8. State Department has approved the loan, to this project, 
of a large collection of books on Inter-American subjects, now 
assembled as an exhibit for the forthcoming meeting of UNESCO 
in Mexico City. 

Further information in regard to the program may be secured 
from the Secretary, Dr. B. W. Van Riper, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


E NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION was launched 
at a constitutional convention held at the University of Wis- 
consin early this fall in which 700 students from more than 350 
colleges and universities participated. During the nine-day 
meeting, general aims were formulated which include ‘‘to secure 
and maintain academic freedom and the rights of students; 
stimulate the development of democratic self-government ; foster 
better educational standards, methods and facilities; work for 
the improvement of student social, cultural and physical welfare ; 
promote international understanding and fellowship, and aid in 
securing for all people equal rights and possibilities of primary, 
secondary and higher education regardless of sex, religion, po- 
litical beliefs or economic circumstances.’’ William Welch of 
Berea College was elected president. 


NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Joseph A. Pierce, is the first systematic account of the Ne- 
gro’s position and opportunity in the business life of the United 
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States. The first part of the study examines the background, 
present status and probable future of business enterprises owned 
and operated by Negroes; while attention in the second part is 
focused under the status and problems of business education in - 
Negro colleges and universities. Thus opening up a wide range 
of study on the whole subject of the Negro’s economic status, the 
book is an excellent addition to the literature on the life of Negroes 
in the United States. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


JNTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA is a new textbook in the field 

written by Jack R. Britton and L. Clifton Snively, professors 
of engineering mathematics at the University of Colorado. 
Rinehart & Company, New York City. 


(COOPERATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION is a final report 

of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education, under the American Council on Education. ' The 
committee studied five-year programs of more than a score of 
universities in an effort to find, as nearly as possible, the ideal 
two-year curriculum. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES by Harold 

Baker Dunkel, gives a step-by-step account of the organi- 
zation of programs in the humanities, outlines of contents, pro- 
cedures and new measuring devices. The volume is the result of 
five years of exploration and experimentation in a number of 
colleges, directed largely at students in order to understand their 
attitudes and needs in this field. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


JNTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES IN THE MAKING, the 

ninth yearbook of the John Dewey Society, strives to give 
better insight into the processes through which the attitudes of 
children and adolescents are actually shaped, hurtfully toward 
hostility, or helpfully toward wholesome human relations. This 
thought-provoking study is edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Chairman of the Yearbook Committee and Professor Emeritus 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; and William Van 
Til, Director of Learning Materials, Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
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LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES IN THE ARMED 

SERVICES is a study made by Robert John Matthew for 
the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. The armed services’ experience with the teaching 
of language and area studies stimulated wide-spread interest and 
suggested the possibility that American students in civilian 
schools could attain a speedier and more thorough grasp of for- 
eign languages and, at the same time, acquire a more practical 
understanding of foreign peoples and their cultures. This re- 
port describes in detail the experiences in these fields in the 
Army Specialized Training Program, the Navy Schools of Mili- 
tary Government and Administration, the Japanese Language 
Schools of the Army, and the Civil Affairs Training Schools. It 
reports modifications in many college programs, includes a 
chapter on an experiment at secondary level, and points to im- 
plications for both language and area studies in American sec- 
ondary and higher education. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE JAPAN INTERNATIONAL PEN FRIEND ASSOCI- 

ATION desires to promote correspondence between Japanese 
and American students. Mr. A. Hano, Chief Director, explains 
that Japanese students are eager to learn about activities in the 
United States, the democratic order and to further their knowl- 
edge of practical English. Letters should be addressed to Japan 
International Pen Friend Association, No. 15 of 12 Take-cho, 
Daito-ku Tokyo, Japan. 


THE CIVIL INFORMATION AND EDUCATION SECTION 

of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers has an- 
nounced a new policy for the delivery of gifts of informational 
and cultural printed materials to the Japanese people. Such 
gifts must be addressed to the Chief, Civil Information and Edu- 
eation Section, General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, APO 500, care Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. In a corner of the address label should appear this 
statement: ‘‘For Military Agency: Gift Publications.’’ Inner 
labels of the packages may indicate the intended recipient, but 
in addition to them the sender should write a letter to the Chief 
of CI&E listing the publications sent, naming the Japanese 
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people or organizations for whom they are intended, and in- 
cluding any special instructions. Particularly needed as sup- 
plementary materials are publications concerning agriculture 
and allied sciences, medicine and surgery with emphasis on the 
developments since 1940, education with emphasis on teacher 
training, the social sciences with special reference to social wel- 
fare work, youth and labor-management relations, philosophy 
and religion, objective history of world, architecture and en- 
gineering, the fine arts, general science and technology, and 
stories for children. 


JRDUCATION FOR OUR TIME, special number of Survey 

Graphic for November, devoted entirely to education, ex- 
plores many searching questions which face educators today. 
How we can best educate our children mentally, morally, demo- 
cratically—teacher’s salaries—social discrimination—adult and 
worker’s education—college for all—a new morality are among 
the subjects discussed by such experts as George N. Shuster, 
Ernest O. Melby, I. L. Kandel, Ordway Tead, Alvin Johnson, 
Harold R. Benjamin, with dramatic illustrations and charts. 
Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19 Street, New York City. 


(CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS and THE ARMED SER- 
VICES AND ADULT EDUCATION are two further publi- 
cations in the series prepared for the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Programs. The first is by Samu- 
el M. Goodman and the latter compiled by Cyril O. Houle, Elbert 
W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton and John R. Yale. American 
Council on Education. . : 


JPUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL by Ear! C. Kelley is a 

" report on certain significant findings of the Hanover Insti- 
tute—formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute—and their im- 
portance to education. The findings resulted from experiments ° 
in the realm of vision, and the nature of perception and of 
knowing. Their striking implications for the whole educational 
process are here interpreted. As John Dewey points out in the 
foreword, here for the first time is an ‘‘experimental demonstra- 
tion of the principles which govern the development of perceiving, 
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principles which are found, moreover, to operate more deeply in 
the growth of human beings in their distinctively human capacity 
than any which have previously been laid bare.’’ Harper & 
Brothers, New York City. 


(;RADUATE WORK IN THE SOUTH is a study by Mary 

Bynum Pierson published under the sponsorship of The Con- 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools. It has for its 
purpose to trace the beginnings and development, to examine the 
present status, and to indicate present trends, needs and oppor- 
tunities of graduate work in the South. As background material, 
the author includes a brief discussion of pre-Civil War efforts in 
graduate work, the retarding influence of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, and the progress made before 1900. The major 
part of the book deals with policies and facilities concerning 
graduate work since 1900. A separate chapter is devoted to a 
study of graduate schools for Negroes. The progress of the South 
in graduate work is compared with that of other regions of the 
United States, and the weaknesses, deficiencies and needs of 
Southern institutions are realistically analyzed. The discussion 
of academic structure, requirements and standards of Southern 
graduate schools is amplified by the valuable tables found in the 
appendix. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


HENRY LAWRENCE McCROREY, president-emeritus of 

Johnson C. Smith University and one of the nation’s out- 
standing Negro educators was honored recently in a series of 
events held in connection with the institution’s Homecoming 
week-end. The retirement of Dr. McCrorey as president of the 
university on July 1 ended a period of 61 consecutive years’ 
service on the campus. Of the years Dr. McCrorey has spent at 
Johnson C. Smith, nine were as a student, twelve as a teacher, 
and forty as university president. He has served as president 
one-half of the life of the school and his tenure of office in that 
capacity has been longer than the combined years of his four 
predecessors. When Dr. McCrorey was elected to the presidency 
in 1907 there were only 81 students registered in the college of 
liberal arts. At the time of his retirement, 910 students were 
enrolled. Twenty-three of the 25 buildings now on the univer- 
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sity campus were erected during the administration of Dr. Me. 
Crorey with funds solicited under his leadership and guidance, 
and in 1917, largely through his influence, fifteen acres of land 
were given to the institution. 


PRESIDEN T DANIEL L. MARSH of Boston University con- 

_ eluded his Baccalaureate Sermon on ‘‘Can Education’s Vir- 
tue Counteract War’s Vice?’’ delivered on May 25, 1947, with 
these challenging thoughts: 


I spoke awhile ago of the awareness of God in one’s life. 
To illustrate, let me share with you the memory of a child- 
hood experience in rural Pennsylvania. It is Sunday. No 
clicking noise of reaper or farmers calling to horses disturbs 
the holy quiet. The entire family is driving to the little 
country church. Wild roses along the dusty highway shyly 
lift their blushing faces as we pass. The meadows are bil- 
lowy with the crimson foam of clover bloom and are dotted 
with daisies like the tracks of the stars. The sun has driven 
his golden chariot up the eastern slopes of space, spilling 
light and warmth upon the earth in tumultuous splendor. 
Pearly clouds with bright oars are rowing across the deep 
blue sea of heaven. Rocks are hung with tapestries of morn- 
ing mist. As we turn into the church yard, the horses step 
with muffled footfall on grassy carpet. The country folk, 
gathered here for worship, address each other in subdued 
voices. At the farther end of the church yard is the little 
white church, with its spire, like an index finger, pointing 
our thought’s upward. Back of it is a cemetary where 
shrubbery and pine keep watch over the everlasting Sabbath 
of the grave. Now we are within the house of prayer. 
The sun’s rays, filtered through stained glass windows, fill 
the church with the ‘‘dim religious light’’ of God. Back of 
the preacher and above him, in the form of an arch, is in- 
scribed the impression Hagar had when, alone and afraid, 
she wandered in the wilderness: ‘‘Thou, God, seest me.’’ As 
I spell out the words, my soul with reverential awe is filled, 
and from that day to this, I have felt that my life and work, 
in public and in private, have been surveyed by the all- 
seeing eye of God. 

If education could recapture for our generation this 
awareness of the evershadowing presence of the Almighty, 
religion would be restored to its rightful place of relevance 
and regnancy in common life, and, in the wave of virtue that 
would rise in the wake of education, we should see the 
fulfillment of Aristotle’s ideal: ‘‘The chief good is the ex- 
ercise of virtue in a perfect life.’’ 











NOTES FROM THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Enrolment Trends. According to a release from the Office of 
Education, the enrolments of post-secondary education indicate 
an increase of 12.4%. The reports from the church-related col- 
leges last year indicated an average enrolment of 858. If the 
percentage of increase for all post-secondary education holds for 
the church colleges, their average enrolment is 960, or a total of 
748,800. However, reports from individual colleges indicate a 
much larger percentage of increase. The fourteen colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church have an increase of more than 18%. 
Several colleges have reported increases of more than 25%. In 
one state the number of veterans applying to the church colleges 
for admission in comparison to the number applying for admis- 
sion to state schools was 6 to 4. This whole situation has caused 
most church colleges to consider pegging their enrolments and 
then planning facilities accordingly until 1960, when the problem 
will be reconsidered. 


Opportumties for Service. The church colleges look upon the 
large enrolments as opportunities for service in leadership train- 
ing for God and country. The Church has a distinct stake in the 
situation. In 1937 the national survey indicated that 88.35 of 
the enrolments in 1458 colleges and universities of all types had 
definite denominational preferences. In other words, the stu- 
dent population of the United States comes from the homes of the 
churches. Where some denominations cannot care for their stu- 
dents and cannot supply sufficient financial support for new col- 
leges, there is a decided trend towards cooperation among the 
denominations in higher education. 


Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges. The eighth annual 
meeting was held at. Baker Hotel, Dallas, on Nov. 25 and 26. 
Dr. John O. Gross of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, and a member of the Administrative Board of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education spoke on ‘‘ Mission of the 
Church-Related College to the Present Day.’’ Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Commission, spoke on 
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‘‘National Trends Affecting Christian Higher Education.’’ 
Other speakers were Dr. C. F. Cheverton, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Dr. Frederick D. Smith and Dr. Umphrey Lee, Southern 
Methodist University, Dr. Frederick Eby, the University of 
Texas, and Father Alfred Schnepp, St. Mary’s University. The 
officers of the Council for 1947 were President W. B. Guerrant, 
Austin College; Vice-President, Frederick D. Smith, Southern 
Methodist University ; and Secretary, Adolph C. Streng, Texas 
Lutheran College. 


West Central Area Conference was held at Payton Hotel, 
Omaha, November 12, with 108 persons present from 9 states and 
62 colleges and universities. This is the only regional conference 
which continued its annual meetings uninterruptedly during the 
war. This meeting was one of the best in attendance and perhaps 
the best in extensive discussion of the various subjects. Among 
the topics presented were: Making the College Christian 
through the Administration, through the Faculty and Curricu- 
lum, and through Student Programs and Activities; and also 
Church-Related Colleges Reaching Their Publics: the Campus, 
the Community, and the Denomination. Among the speakers 
were: President Herbert Jackson Root, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Kansas; Dr. Ruth Wick, Lutheran Student Service Com- 
mission, National Lutheran Council, Chicago; Dean Dorothea 
Blair, Colorado Women’s College, Colorado; President W. M. 
French, Hastings College, Nebraska; Melvin Bauman, Dakota 
Wesleyan University, South Dakota; Robert L. Mossholder, The 
University of Omaha, Nebraska; Claude J. Webb, Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Kansas; C. A. Serenius, Augustana College, Illinois. 
The officers elected for 1948 are: Chairman, W. W. Peters, Pres- 
ident, McPherson College, Kansas; Vice Chairman, Vincent J. 
Flynn, President, College of St. Thomas, Minnesota; Secretary, 
Russell Cole, President, Cornell College, Iowa. The retiring 
Chairman was Arthur Wald, Augustana College, Illinois. The 
meeting next year will be held in Omaha on November 10th. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EDUCATED 
IN THESE TIMES 


J. HILLIS MILLER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


M°RE than a hundred years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson de- 

livered an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Cambridge on ‘‘The American Scholar,’’ It was a significant 
address, and one that merits restudy today. Emerson called 
attention to an old fable to the effect that the gods, in the begin- 
ning, divided Man into men, that he might be more helpful to 
himself. Man, therefore, became priest, and scholar, and states- 
man, and producer, and soldier. Emerson observed also that 
the fable suggested that the individual, to possess himself, must 
sometimes return from his own labor to embrace all the other 
laborers. 

The implications of the fable are clear. Men are responsible 
for performing the multitudinous functions in human society. 
At his highest level, and this is more important, man must assume 
an over-all social responsibility. It is obvious that the type of 
man which is most capable of carrying on the work of the world 
as well as of assuming social responsibility is the educated man. 
Man thinking, if we may refer to Emerson again, is man at his 
best. Him, nature solicits, the past instructs, and the future 
invites. 

This theory of man supports the democratic pattern of social 
organization. Man has a free choice as regards the specific 
function he is to perform in life. He is also free to educate him- 
self for social responsibility at the highest level consistent with 
his ability. It was the First Napoleon who said that the French 
Revolution meant ‘‘la carriére ouverte aux talents’’—a clear 
pathway for merit of whatever kind. James Russell Lowell para- 
phrased this statement by calling democracy ‘‘that form of 
society, no matter what its political classification, in which every 
man has a chance and knows that he has it.’’ And one might add, 
there is a moral responsibility for every man and woman in a 
democracy to train and educate himself or herself for the highest 
accomplishments of which he or she is capable. By the same 
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token, it is the responsibility of the leaders of society to see that 
youth has opportunity for maximum development. 

With these observations as a background for our thinking, let 
us consider the responsibility of the educated in the times in 
which we live. 

THESE TIMES . 


Placing social responsibility in any day or generation involves 
not only a social theory of man but also an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the day or generation which is being considered. One 
would be presumptuous indeed were he to claim any great in- 
sight into this subject. However, a few observations may be 
suggestive. 

These times, as this observer views them, are characterized by 
certain assumptions in favor of social progress; by certain vul- 
nerabilities which are operating against social betterment; and 
by certain factors which are neutral—neither good nor bad, but 
which are freighted with possibilities for either good or bad. 
Among the assumptions in favor of social progress are: (a) the 
assumption that permanent peace is obtainable; (b) the assump- 
tion that education is a powerful force in the world; (c) the 
assumption that human experience can be used as a basis for 
future planning; (d) the assumption that the rights of the 
common man must be safeguarded; and (e) the assumption that 
democracy is the best form of social organization. 

Some of the vulnerabilities of the times in which we live are 
the following: (a) the secularization of life and education; (b) 
the stunting of human life and human talent; (c) the compromise 
of ideals and human happiness; and (d) the unmitigated accel- 
eration of human life. 

To complete our outline, there are at least three elements in 
our culture which are neither good nor bad. They are: (a) 
science; (b) man’s ingenious and organizational ability to get 
things done; and (c) inevitable change. 

Any one of these twelve characteristics invites extensive treat- 
ment. The educated man or woman is fully capable of giving 
them such treatment; and only the educated are capable of 
dealing with them constructively and in the interest of human 
welfare and social improvement. They are too powerful and 
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too far-reaching to be entrusted to the uninformed, the uninitia- 
ted, and the uncritical. The burden of this address is to say that ; 
and to add that if they are not dealt with effectively by those 
thoroughly informed and capable of dealing with them the 
frailty of man and not his strength will be enthroned. 


ASSUMPTIONS IN Favor or SocriaL PROGRESS 


The first five characteristics of the age in which we live are 
assumptions. In other words, we are now assuming that perma- 
nent peace is obtainable, that education is a powerful force for 
good in the world, that human experience may be used as a basis 
for future planning and action, that there can be no security in 
the world except as the rights of the common man are safe- 
guarded, and that democracy is the most practical and the most 
rewarding of all forms of -social organization. These great 
elements of human thinking are no longer hypotheses to be tried 
out; they are faiths by which we live and act. This fundamen- 
tal change in man’s basis for action is in itself the most significant 
evidence of human progress one can produce. It gives drive 
and power to men hitherto unknown. One can forsake an hypo- 
thesis, but one is far less likely to forsake a faith. Emotions and 
morals will have a way of reinforcing intelligent action when faith 
is involved. 

We not only believe that permanent peace is obtainable, but 
we have come to believe that peace is not passive. Even the 
word ‘‘pacifist’’ is not passive. It is a word denoting action. 
It comes from two Latin words, pax and facio. It means peace- 
maker. Peace, therefore, calls for activity aimed at the analysis 
and treatment of the causes of war. Moreover, there are instru- 
ments of peace just as there are instruments of war. We are in 
process now of sharpening the instruments of peace on the anvils 
of our minds and consciences and in the council chambers of the 
nations. 

We assume the value of education, both domestically and as 
the basis of international understanding and good will. This 
assumption was recognized by President Day of Cornell in an 
address at Chapel Hill on April 13, 1946, when he said: ‘‘No 
people have ever poured money into education as have the Ameri- 
cans, and the ideal of educational opportunity is firmly estab- 
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lished.’? Those of us who know Dr. Day intimately are not 
surprised to find him following that statement with a fundamen- 
tal challenge to the American people. ‘‘But there is no general 
agreement,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘as to the purposes to be served 
by public education thus widely extended, and certainly there 
has been as yet no successful attempt to make public education an 
instrument of national policy.’’ One of the greatest tributes 
to education was made by General Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
March 28, 1946, when he said: ‘‘The State and nation can make 
no greater contribution than to provide education to the full 
capacity of the individual.’’ Yes, the value of education is 
assumed today, but its potential power for good must receive 
very extensive implementation. 

One of the greatest speeches ever made in this country con- 
sisted of twenty-four words. It was delivered by Owen D. 
Young, former president of the General Electric Company and 
former member of the Board of Regents of New York State. The 
occasion was when Mr. Young attended graduating exercises at 
one of our New York State colleges. The commencement speaker 
addressed the graduates on ‘‘Cutting Loose from the Past.’’ 
Mr. Young was called upon to speak at the luncheon following 
the exercises. He arose and said: ‘‘ Young men, you have been 
told by your speaker today to cut loose from the past. I wouldn’t 
do it! I wouldn’t do it!’? As Mr. Young sat down that day 
he had not only delivered a great address to the graduates of a 
particular institution, but he had warned the world that it had 
better profit from its past mistakes and from its noble accom- 
plishments. The historical good should make the future better. 
We believe that today, and so history has come to play its fate- 
’ ful role in future planning. 

We believe, also, that the rights of the common man should be 
safeguarded. We no longer believe that the rich fruits of the 
earth are the legacy of the chosen few. After discounting a 
differential in favor of the industrious, the ambitious, the enter- 
prising, we believe that equal rights, equal opportunity and equal 
sharing should be maintained as world policy without regard for 
race, color, creed or previous condition of servitude. 

Finally, we are proceeding on the assumption that democracy 
is the best possible form of social organizatien. Just a few years 
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ago there were many people in this country, and throughout the 
world, who had serious doubts about it. Many believed that 
democracy had no inevitable immortality. They were making 
cheap commerce of it, selling it over the bargain counter for 
inflated currency. Other forms of social organization seemed to 
be working better. Those doubts have been dispelled to a con- 
siderable extent; and we stand today, having again defended 
democracy at great cost, prepared to give it the chance in our 
lives it so richly deserves. 


VULNERABILITIES OF THESE TIMES 


There is much to be said for the courage which is required for 
one to emphasize the positive and constructive characteristics of 
our times as a primary consideration. There seems to be so much 
wrong with our culture. When the New York Times welcomed 
editorially the appointment of Rev. Robert James McCracken to 
succeed Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as the minister of the great 
Riverside Church in New York City, it said: ‘‘Mr. McCracken 
will find plenty of sin here, and a lot of virtue.’? I wish the 
Times had said that the new minister would find plenty of virtue 
and a lot of sin. At least, that is the way some of us view the 
world in which we live. There is a psychological advantage in 
emphasizing the good and then tackling the bad. In that order 
one has tools to work with and a faith to live by! 

One of the great ‘‘sins’’ of our age is the secularization of life 
and education. The influence of the Judio-Christian tradition 
upon Western ‘culture is so profound that one has to proceed with 
caution to speak concerning secularization. There was a time 
when politics, business and the patterns of group behavior were 
responsive to definite religious sanctions. Medieval society was 
built upon the ideas and values of Christianity. During ‘the 
late Middle Ages life was unified by synthesizing philosophy, 
theology, and individual and social ethics. The Church was 
largely responsible for our system of common law, for our con- 
ception of reciprocal rights, for our principles of representative 
government, and for our system of social ethics. In brief, there 
was a unity of life and thought, and religion was largely respon- 
sible for it. 

In more recent years there has come about a departmental- 
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ization of the culture. The areas of religious life have been 
narrowed. Many aspects of the common life have taken on an 
autonomy of their own. While the economic sphere is a good 
example of the secularization of life, it is not the only example. 
Political action, social welfare, international relations, commu- 
nity organization, professional activities, entertainment, recrea- 
tion, music and art, literature and scientific development have 
been largely divorced from religious and moral influences. 

There are two current views of secularization which must be 
distinguished. The age of secularism is defined by George F. 
Thomas, Professor of Religious Thought at Princeton University, 
as ‘‘the theory that men should seek ends which are exclusively 
human and natural.’’ In other words, secularism is a complete 
way of life, one which denies religion altogether. This philoso- 
phy of life parades under the name of ‘‘naturalism’’ and has 
assumed an air of respectability. 

Naturalism is not the kind of secularism which should be feared 
in America. The secularism which should be feared is the kind 
that ignores religion. The educators and the social leaders who 
follow this secularist trend freely subscribe to fundamental re- 
ligious beliefs, to the reality of a mood of reverence, and to the 
existence of specifically religious observances. But they either 
deny or ignore the relevance of religion to the common life. 

A second vulnerability in American life is what Tolstoi called 
the ‘‘stunting’’ of human life. He pointed out that less than 
half of the gainfully employed in this country were producing 
the necessities of life. Approximately 25 per cent of those gain- 
fully employed were producing luxuries, and approximately 25 
per cent were producing useless or harmful goods. Billions of 
dollars and an unmeasurable amount of human talent were go- 
ing into cheap and gaudy entertainment. Fully half of the 
nation’s population was giving freely of its time, money, energy 
and enthusiasm as spectators in this gigantic drama of human 
life. , 
The same picture was painted by Bruce Hutchison in Canada’s 
National Magazine (Maclean’s) for March 1946, in an article 
entitled, ‘‘Is the U. S. Fit to Lead the World?’’ After discuss- 
ing the characteristics of our people Hutchison wrote: 
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Many poorer nations are far happier (than-the U. S.) ; 
and by all the indexes of American life—by its literature, 
by its crime, by its divorce rate, by its desperate efforts to 
escape the reality of its life through a huge and shallow in- 
dustry of entertainment, by the restlessness and discontent 
which sends it hurtling over its highways away from home— 
we can see that the pursuit of happiness has not succeeded. 
There are other vulnerabilities of the times in which we live 

which are definitely related to the secularization of life and the 
stunting of human life. Among them are the tendency to com- 
promise ideals and happiness and the tendency toward unmiti- 
gated acceleration. We believe better than we act. Few men 
in this world nave given up their ideals.but too few live by them. 
We have been caught in the swirl of secularism and in the mad 
rush to get things done and to get places in a hurry. We lack 
time to think, to appreciate, to consider and to be calm. It is 
difficult to have peace in the world when there is no peace in our 
hearts and in our personal lives. To slow down and to live ac- 
cording to the best we know and believe would be the greatest 
blessing that could come to Americans. 


NEITHER Goop Nor Bap 


There are strong forces in the world which are neither good 
nor bad. Such a statement may seem too categorical and dog- 
matic to satisfy some people. This would be particularly true 
of those who believe that the world is operated according to im- 
mutable law and that man is merely taking a dizzy ride on the 
earth without any control of it. On the other hand, there are 
those who believe that while the world is law-abiding, within the 
limitations of law, man has immeasurable control. Those of us 
who believe the latter are inclined to believe that there are certain 
great forces in the world which are neutral and which may be 
turned to good or ill as man wills it. Among these forces is 
science itself. 

The climax of scientific discovery, as we all know, is the means 
of releasing atomic energy. The control of atomic energy re- 
sides in the hearts and minds of men. Strangely enough it re- 
sides in the minds and hearts of men who may use it for either 
destructive or constructive purposes. I sat with a group of 
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top-flight scientists a few months ago to form a corporation 
in New York State for carrying on additional research in atomic 
fission. These men stand at the crossroad. They are thinking 
of its use for national defense and for peacetime pursuits. They 
are prepared to go either way. 

I have been in close relationship with General Thomas F, 
Farrell who was second in command of the atomic bomb test in 
New Mexico and the release of the first bomb over Japan. Gen- 
eral Farrell has been working with me and others to provide 
facilities for one hundred thousand additional students who have 
wished to attend colleges and universities in New York State. 
Some months ago we went to Washington to interview Generals 
and Admirals of the Army and Navy respectively in the interest 
of our program. A few months before he was working with 
those same Generals and Admirals in an entirely different capa- 
city. General Farrell’s great abilities have, therefore, been 
used in two fundamentally different directions within a relatively 
short time. 

We stand at the crossroad in world history. This fact is 
dramatized by William L. Laurence in the January, 1946, issue 
of Survey Graphic, in an article entitled, ‘‘12:01 World Time.”’ 
Mr. Laurence, with Prof. George Kistiakowski and others, saw 
the mountain of cosmic fire which extended 41,000 feet into the 
stratosphere on that historic morning in the desert of New Mexico. 
Said Kistiakowski: ‘‘This was the nearest thing to Doomsday 
one could possibly imagine.’’ Said Laurence: ‘‘If man could 
have been present at that moment of creation when the Lord 
said ‘Let there be light!’ he would have seen something very 
similar to what we have just seen.’” And then Laurence writes: 


Which one of us was right? That will largely depend on 
what the inhabitants of this planet make of the most im- 
portant matter for you and me and all of us to think about, 
today, tomorrow, and in the years to come. Ours is the 
greatest chance in the million years of existence on earth. 


This discussion of the neutral factor of science must neces- 
sarily serve as an illustration of other neutral factors in our 
world. I have mentioned only two others, namely, man’s ingeni- 
ous and organizational ability to get things done and inevitable 
change. Both of these are within the control of man. Never 
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before in the history of the world has man’s organizational ability 
to accomplish things been more completely demonstrated than it 
has during the war which has just ended. Car we now turn that 
ability towards organizing for peace, for carrying on the work 
of the world, and for the happiness and well-being of mankind? 
That is the question which faces us today. As I have said else- 
where, a crisis is where the known past and the unpredictable 
future converge in the stormy present. It is here that inevitable 
change is either bridled, controlled, and made to serve individual 
and social ends, or else it brushes the human element aside and 
pursues its relentless course. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EDUCATED 


It was pointed out at the beginning of this paper that Man is 
divided into men that he might carry on the work of the world. 
More important, man must assume social responsibility for his 
fellows. Democracy, we observed, places responsibility upon in- 
dividuals to prepare themselves for the highest service to society 
consistent with ability, and the leaders in a democracy must 
assume responsibility to educate potential leaders if our civil- 
ization is to survive. Moreover, we pointed out that only the 
educated are capable of dealing with the forces, trends and 
characteristics of our times; that these forces and trends are too 
powerful and too far-reaching to be entrusted to the uninformed, 
the uninitiated and the uncritical. To emphasize that has been 
considered to be the burden of this discussion. 

There seems to be little need to labor this point. Briefly, 
the responsibility of the educated may be broken down into five 
specific functions. First, it is the duty of the educated to pass 
on the culture. This is the.only way future generations can 
know the past. But it is also recognized that the educated must 
analyze the past, separating the good from the bad, and using 
the good as a means of shaping the future. In other words, it is 
the duty of the educated not only to pass on the culture but also 
to pass on the culture. Secondly, it is the responsibility of the 
educated to search for values. This has always been the province 
of religion. One does not detract from religion when he insists 
that it is the function of education as well as religion to search 
for values. As a matter of fact, religion and education must 
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join hands in this search. Thirdly, as has already been sug- 
gested, it is the responsibility of the educated to make inevitable 
change the servant of man and not his master. If, as Laurence 
insists, it is 12:01 on the hour glass of history, if we are now 
entering the atmoic age, the whole of life will change. Who is to 
direct this change? It must be directed by those fully informed 
and fully trained. Fourthly, it is not trite to say that the 
educated must necessarily furnish the leadership for the new age. 
It must be a leadership inspired as well as informed. It must 
have a faith in the form of a set of assumptions on the basis of 
which it habitually acts. 

Finally, the educated must meet courageously, and wisely re- 
solve, the social crises which have already arisen and which will 
arise in the course of the next generation. Crisis is a Greek 
word. It means a decision, a judgment. It is related to the 
Latin. Here, again, it means to separate, to distinguish, to 
decide. It is the turning point, a very critical time or occasion. 
At the time of crisis, one’s life or destiny is fixed, settled, de- 
termined. It is unquestionable, indisputable and certain. In 
the Greek, it means the whole business of judgment—even the 
final judgment. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a 
social crisis. What we are inclined to call a crisis in society is in 
reality a multiplicity of personal crises which many people are 
ealled upon to face simultaneously. Leaders emerge in a social 
crisis, to be sure, but each and every follower faces and accepts 
his hour of decision when he places his destiny in the hands of 
his leader. That is what makes any follower guilty of the leader- 
ship he accepts; and that is what makes bad leadership so heinous 
and good leadership so glorious. 

It seems abundantly clear that we are living in difficult times. 
The world is fraught with danger and challenge. We have faith 
in the future, but that faith is based largely upon the role the 
educated play in directing the destiny of mankind. 
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THE FORGOTTEN MAN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. A. POTTER 
DEAN OF ENGINEERING, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


R. OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for The Advancement of Teaching in the forty- 
first Annual Report of that Foundation, states that ‘‘One some- 
times gets the impression that the teacher, the central figure in 
the educational process, is a forgotten man; and that effective 
teaching, the essential factor, is taken for granted.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, this is not an impression, but a reality. Educational 
buildings, dormitories, alumni, equipment, research, extension, 
curricula, athletics—all of these matters which involve educa- 
tional planning, public relations, activities and facilities, are 
constantly in the forefront before the administration and govern- 
ing boards of educational institutions of higher learning. Too 
little attention seems to be given to the improvement of the 
quality of teaching: too few realize that the teacher may en- 
lighten and strengthen; or he may poison and weaken the mind 
of the learner. In the words of Henry Adams, ‘‘A teacher 
affects eternity’’; his influence may be very great and lasting, 
for good or for bad. Well worked out curricula, superior edu- 
eational plants and equipment, effective educational administra- 
tion and excellent public relations are useless without good 
teachers. A college or university is largely the reflex of its 
teachers. 

Having devoted forty-one years to teaching; and to the dis- 
covery, selection, training and encouragement of teachers, the 
following observations may prove of value to those interested in 
effective teaching : 

Teaching is not only a science, but also an art, perhaps largely 
an art; and like any art, it is individual. Every teacher has his 
own art. With some it is mastery of the subject taught; with 
others it is a gift for clarity of expression or the power of per- 
suasion. Some teachers have a talent for bringing every subject 
from the abstractions of a textbook to the experience lived. 


Nore: Address before the Ilinois-Indiana Section American Society of 
Electrical Engineers, Rose Polytechnic Institute, May 10, 1947. 
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Still other teachers have the ability to initiate inquiry and to 
set their students at tasks of observation and comparison. Wood. 
row Wilson’s success as a teacher was traced to his ability to de- 
velop in his students the feeling of the beauty. and power of 
words; he had a passion for the verbal communication of his 
ideas. Some people are able to communicate extraordinary 
things through the use of ordinary words. 

Unbounded and contagious enthusiasm is definitely an im- 
portant asset for a teacher. Louis Agassiz, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is said to have had an ‘‘intense and comprehensive en- 
thusiasm for his subject.’’ The master teacher radiates his 
enthusiasm about him in the sparkle of his eye and the vibrance 
of his voice. He fascinates his students by his general animation, 
by his engaging manners, by his vigor, by his dress, by his dignity, 
and by his interest in the subject he teaches. 

Humanity is another distinguishing feature of the great teach- 
er. This he shows by his keen interest in the individual student, 
by his kindness and courtesy, by his candor and fairness, by his 
tolerance and understanding, by his cheerfulness and simplicity, 
and by his optimism and unlimited patience. He understands 
and loves his students as he understands and loves the subject 
he teaches. His personality is attractive. It was Goethe who 
said : ‘‘ We learn only from those we love.’’ 


The master teacher knows his students, penetrates beneath the 
surface, and brings out the best in them; always recognizing 
possibilities as well as actualities. He adjusts his teaching to the 
preparation and aptitude of the individual student. He is always 
cheerful and shuns the pitfalls of pessimism. He is always 
ready to encourage and to help. He looks beyond his day, into 
his puil’s day. Hopefulness and a large expectancy of the future 
are effective assets in dealing with young people. 

The great musician and teacher of music, César Franck, is 
said to have given each of his pupils direction and instruction best 
suited to his temperament. He excelled in his power to pene- 
trate his pupil’s thoughts and to take possession of them, while 
scrupulously respecting his individual interests and aptitudes. 

The effective teacher has infinite patience, an unlimited capa- 
city for taking pains, and perfect self-control. He never uses 
sarcasm, threats or profanity to attain his objective. 
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He lives up to high ethical standards. He does not condone 
dishonesty, deceit, trickery, or the evasion of the laws of the land 
on the part of his students or colleagues. He is sincere, does not 
bluff or exaggerate; is absolutely moral, dependable, punctual, 
clean, just, industrious,' mentally honest and courageous; and 
has the ability to inspire and instill in his students sound char- 
acter, worthy ambitions and an appreciation of right living. 

He is not a hireling or a time saver; but is deeply interested 
in his calling. He loves his work and devotes himself loyally, 
co-operatively, and unselfishly to his students, colleagues and 
to his profession. 

The great teacher has a lively and irrepressible intellectual 
curiosity and freedom from personal preoccupation. He has 
the ability to analyze and synthesize the facts involved in any 
problem; and to arrive at solutions objectively, and without 
prejudice. He has cultivated good habits of study; and knows 
how to organize and how to impart knowledge. He realizes, 
however, that the objective of education is not to drill know— 
ledge into people, but to strengthen their mental capacities; and 
that good teaching does not result in individuals crammed 
with mere facts, opinions or phrases of other people; but people 
who have ability to think and to form their own opinions. He 
encourages his students to use their own minds, and to avoid 
following furrows traced for them by others. 

The effective teacher has a thorough mastery of his mother 
tongue and expresses himself clearly, correctly and logically. 
He talks audibly enough to be easily heard; and his enunciation 
is such as to be readily understood. He is constantly enlarging 
his vocabulary by reading well-written books and magazines; 
and encourages his students to do likewise. His general edu- 
eation, his professional attainments, and his culture command 
the respect, not only of his students, but also of his academic 
colleagues and the public. 

He is a master of the subject he teaches; and is constantly im- 
proving his knowledge by advanced study and reading, practice, 
travel, research and contact with leaders in the same field. 

He aids his students to discover their aptitudes and to derive 
maximum benefit from their studies by learning how to study, 
how to plan their work, and how to make best use of their time. 
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He develops the students’ proper attitude toward their studies 
and surroundings, aids them to differentiate between facts and 
opinions, and impresses upon them the necessity of developing 
an analytical attitude and an appreciation of human values. 

Research in an academic institution has as its major objective 
the improvement of its principal product—the student. Mere 
experimentation does not take the place of scholarly endeavor; 
neither does competence in research, alone, take the place of in- 
spirational teaching, which stimulates people to clearer thinking, 
greater endeavor, good citizenship and human decency. Re- 
search, either in the specialty of the teacher or in teaching 
methods, is essential to keep the teacher up to date. All good 
teachers are scholars. They are constantly trying to excel in 
their field through the writing of books, papers and articles; re- 
search ; professional practice, and through lectures and addresses, 
which are the results of study and research. Teachers who are 
not interested in improving themselves through research, study, 
travel, professional contacts, writing or speaking; who do not 
contribute to their own specialty through active participation 
in scientific and learned bodies; and who are unknown even in 
their own field, have little inspirational value and are usually 
found to lack initiative, intellect or ability to improve others. 
The master teacher shuns intellectual ruts, as he realizes that a 
rut differs from a grave only in dimensions and outlets. 

The college or university teacher, as a member of a great pro- 
fession, always has a sense of responsibility for the welfare and 
effectiveness of the members of his profession, and is particularly 
interested in the growth of his younger colleagues, as well as in 
his students. He guides and instructs the young teacher, even 
though he may see in him a rising rival for prestige and pref- 
erence. He realizes that all people in an academic institution 
are learners; teachers and pupils alike are scholars. He opposes 
gaps between student and teacher, and between teachers of 
different ranks. He realizes that all people in academic in- 
stitutions are colleagues who must co-operate in the interest of 
the learner and for the advancement of knowledge. The higher 
the academic rank he occupies, the greater is his responsibility for 
the guidance of others. If he is called upon to assume administra- 
tive responsibilities, he has an additional responsibility to inter- 
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pret the needs of his staff to his academic superiors, and to 
become the guardian of the standards and prestige of the uni- 
versity, college, school or department entrusted to his care. 
The higher the academic administrative position one holds, the 
greater is his responsibility to act as a catalyst who stimulates, 
inspires and encourages his colleagues in their scholarly en- 
deavors. : 

Finally, it must be remembered that the compensation of the 
teacher is not represented by the salary he receives or by the 
academic rank he holds: much of his satisfaction comes from work 
well done in an atmosphere which is conducive to high ethical 
standards, human sensitiveness and productive scholarship. He 
loves his work and derives satisfaction from the successes of his 
colleagues and students. The teacher is certainly fortunate in 
the rewards and satisfactions of life which his calling affords him! 














SCIENCE IN A WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


RUTH M. ADDOMS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, DUKE UNIVERSITY 


HIS subject appeals to me because I am interested in both 

Science and Students, especially women students. Of the 
convictions that I have accumulated through many years of 
college and university experience, some are rather generally 
acceptable, while others are subject to differences of opinion. 
Whereas illustrations could be drawn from all the natural 
sciences, I shall draw mine from the biological sciences—partly 
because I know them better than the physical sciences, partly 
because the eminent representatives of the physical sciences who 
are here today can draw better illustrations from their fields than 
ean I. 

My first premise is that the place of science in a woman’s 
college is not essentially different from the place of science in 
any other college or university, with this one exception—namely, 
that a smaller percentage of the students of science in a woman’s 
college will make use of it directly in industry and professions. 
The difference is thus purely in degree, and in some instances 
there is not much difference even in degree. For example, a 
liberal arts college for men does not differ greatly in this respect 
from a liberal arts college for women. There seems to me to be 
no need for any special brand of science for a woman’s college 
as contrasted with any other liberal arts college. 

Some students in a woman’s college will use science in indus- 
try or profession. Far more will not. Thus there must be 
provided science for those who will use it directly, and science 
for those who will use it only for its so-called ‘‘cultural value’’ 
as a part of a liberal education. And many students when they 
take undergraduate courses, especially in their freshman and 
sophomore years, do not know to which class they belong. 

The professional and industrial uses fall into four general 
classes : 

1. Teaching—of students of all ages. 

2. Medicine and allied fields such as physical therapy, occu- 

Nore: Address delivered at the Rockford College Centennial, May 1947. 
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pational therapy, nursing, technical assistance, public 
health. 

3. Industry—especially chemical and biological industry. 

4, Research. 


In addition there are such professional fields as social and per- 
sonnel work, in which the social sciences primarily are involved, 
but to which the natural sciences contribute. All of these pro- 
fessional and industrial uses I shall only mention because I 
assume that in tomorrow’s symposium they will be discussed by 
persons who know them first-hand. 

All persons who have lived in a college community through 
several college generations know the perennial question that 
arises from time to time to plague Curriculum Committees, 
namely to what extent should a liberal arts college offer vocational 
and technical courses? The question always has a sound of 
newness. We are inclined to think of a trend toward vocational 
training as something decidedly new and current. Actually it 
is not. A glance into college history, especially into the history 
of women’s colleges, shows that until the last few decades a large 
percentage of the women students who did not become home- 
makers became teachers or missionaries, and planned to do so. 
Surely preparation for teaching or fer the mission field was as 
purely vocational as anything that has been considered in recent 
years. 

In answering the question about technical and vocational 
courses, all liberal arts colleges would agree that a purely tech- 
nical and vocational curriculum is not desirable. But they 
vary rather widely as to how much they will accept toward a 
bachelor’s degree, of such technical training as secretarial courses 
and accounting. Surely there is no reason why many subjects 
may not be vocationally useful and at the same time cultural. 

A case in point, in the field of zoology, is a course in compara- 
tive anatomy of vertebrates. It must of necessity include a 
large amount of detail—detail that is directly useful only to 
students of medicine and allied fields such as physical therapy. 
The liberal arts student sometimes rebels at the amount of detail. 
In my opinion the rebellion is justified if the details do not lead to 
anything but an examination. But if the course is taught by a 
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person of vision and understanding, there emerge a few funda- 
mental ideas, which have been built up from the mass of details, 
and which give the course as lasting cultural value as anything in 
the curricuium. 

In many scientific subjects there is a recognizable tendency to 
alter course content in such a way as to make it not only modern 
but interesting and useful. Take an example in the field of 
botany. Fifty years ago courses in botany dealt almost entirely 
with the classification and identification and structure of plants. 
The result was the situation rather whimsically described by 
Professor Sinnott of Yale in the foreword of his textbook of 
general botany: 


Botany in the minds of many people is chiefly associated 
with pleasant exercises in learning the names of wild flowers, 
or with quaint individuals who wander absentmindedly in 
the woods and fields, trowel and tinbox in hand, and who 
rejoice in the use of long and unpronounceable Latin words.’ 


Such training unquestionably had cultural and hobby value, 
but its vocational value was almost zero. 

Today even elementary courses in botany include a consider- 
able amount of experimental work. As the student progresses 
to more advanced courses, class work in physiology may lead 
directly to a research position or to practical work in horticulture. 
Class work with fungi may lead to laboratory positions in public 
health or plant pathology or medical mycology, or to the manu- 
facture of penicillin and streptomycin. Class work in genetics 
may lead to the breeding of disease-resistant plants at a state ex- 
periment station. 

An introductory course in bacteriology may be presented in 
three different ways: 

1. It may be taught as a purely descriptive, cultural course, 
to acquaint the student with micro-organisms and their relation 
to medicine, sanitation, food preservation and agriculture. All 
of these aspects are important, but at the end of the course the 
student does not know enough about bacteriological techniques 
to go to work in a laboratory. 

2. It may be taught as a technique course, with many hours 


1 Botany, Principles and Problems, by Edmund W. Sinnott. Fourth 
edition. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1946. Page XV. 
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of sterilizing media, staining slides and counting bacteria—not to 
mention washing glassware. But at the end of the course the 
student has little fundamental knowledge of micro-organisms 
and their behavior. 

3. It may be taught as a combination of the two preceding, 
so that at the end of the course the student has a basic under- 
standing of micro-organisms and their behavior, and at the same 
time enough technical skill to feel at home in a laboratory and 
to know where to find further information. In my opinion, this 
is the type of course that the liberal arts college needs. 

Moreover, a science can be cultural without thought of vocation. 
In most liberal arts colleges large numbers of students major in 
English and history without regard to vocation, but simply as a 
part of a liberal education. But if a student considers majoring 
in a science the question immediately arises, ‘‘ What can I do with 
it?’’ The answer is that there is much that can be done with it, 
not the least of which is to build it into the structure of a liberal 
education. 

Through the years there have been many definitions and de- 
scriptions of Education. The one that I like best was formulated 
by the late John Finley, editor of The New York Times. He 
presented it first, I think, in 1935 in a lecture which was sub- 
sequently printed under the title The Mystery of the Mimd’s 
Desire. This little book I commend to you as worthy of thought- 
ful reading. He says: 

Education is the process by which the individual relates 

himself to this universe, gives himself citizenship in the 

world, shares the race’s mind and enfranchises his own soul.? 
In the attainment of a liberal education as measured by this 
yardstick, many fields of human knowledge and endeavor are 
involved. I shall deal only with the natural sciences, particularly 
the biological sciences, and shall concern myself chiefly with 
the first of Dr. Finley’s four relationships—‘‘ Education is the 
process by which the individual relates himself to this universe.’’ 

The natural sciences offer the most far-reaching medium for 
this relationship. Of these, the physical sciences, in the light 
of recent discoveries, may seem the more important. However, 


2The Mystery of the Mind’s Desire, by John — New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. 48 pp. Page 31. 
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the biological sciences too are important, because through them 
man learns something of what living things (both plant and 
animal) are; of how living things are related to one another and 
how they depend upon one another; and of where the boundary 
lies between what we know of life, and the Great Unknown. A 
few generations ago science for the layman was regarded by 
many persons as a means of discipline. So were Latin and mathe- 
matics. We have lived beyond this conception. No longer do 
we feel a need for offering or taking courses primarily for disci- 
pline, because we realize that courses of many different kinds 
may provide many different kinds of discipline without making 
an issue of it. 

For cultural use, then, what should a student get from a natural 
science? Two things, I should answer: 

1. A backlog of fundamental knowledge—both facts and phi- 
losophies. 

2. The ability to investigate. 

If along with these should occur a third, the urge to investigate, 
so much the better. On the first of these, everyone would agree— 
a backlog of fundamental knowledge has been the basis of college 
and university courses for generations. The second (ability to 
investigate) needs more attention, especially in the biological 
sciences. 

The Rockford Female Seminary was founded at a strategic 
time in the history of American biology. Its earliest years were 
the very years in which Louis Agassiz, recently arrived in the 
United States from Switzerland, preached along the eastern sea-— 
board the gospel of first-hand study of plants and animals, and 
thus established in this country the laboratory method for the 
teaching of the biological sciences. His best-known saying, 
‘‘Study Nature, not books,’’ has sometimes been misinterpreted 
by subsequent generations of freshman students, but always his 
emphasis was on the study of the plant or animal as a means of 
gathering facts. Gradually appreciation of the laboratory 
method spread over the country. 

At Rockford, the first catalog, issued in 1854, listed a course in 
Natural Science, and mentioned ‘‘a fine collection of Shells and 
Minerals and a Philosophical Apparatus—all donations of the 
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friends of education at the East.’’ Subsequent catalogs indicate 


as successive additions: 


in 1860: ‘‘a Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus.’’ 

in 1862: ‘‘a valuable donation of Geological specimens, re- 
ceived from the State. The Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus has been also largely increased, by the expendi- 
ture of one thousand dollars in Europe:—a donation for 
this object by friends of Christian Education East.’’ 

in 1868: ‘‘fine Botanical and Zoological collections, and 
Paintings and Charts, illustrating the various Departments 
of Natural Science. .. . Its Laboratory and Apparatus fur- 
nish superior facilities for the study of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy.’’ 

in 1871: ‘‘The collections in Natural History are steadily 
increasing. The Zoological specimens number about seven 
hundred, and the Botanical collections nearly one thousand 
distinet species. .... There are also charts and paintings in 
the departments of Natural Philosophy, Geology, and Anat- 
omy and Physiology.’’ 

in 1875: .‘‘The Laboratory, and apparatus furnished superior 
facilities for the study of Chemistry, and Laboratory Prac- 
tice is required. The Institution has some Philosophical 
Apparatus, and a variety of Maps and Charts for illustra- 
tion in Astronomy, and in the different departments of 
Natural History. 

By a recent donation, from a friend, of one thousand dol- 
lars, a French manikin and other costly models have been 
added to further illustrate the science of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Other special donations have secured a Stere- 
opticon and a Spectroscope, so that the Department of 
Natural Science has excellent facilities for instruction. ”’ 


Thus laboratory work in Chemistry (though we do not know how 
much) was established at Rockford as early as 1875. Laboratory 
work in Physics was initiated by Miss Jessie Spafford, soon after 
she came to Rockford in 1885. 

This is a noble record of the use of illustrative material and 
the beginning of laboratory work. 

Early laboratory work in botany and zoology, not only at Rock- 
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ford, but in most colleges and universities, was chiefly descriptive, 
It included first-hand study by means of dissection, and to that 
extent it was investigational, but it involved little or no experi- 
mental work. 

It is my earnest belief that the biological sciences in our colleges 
and universities should be experimental as well as descriptive— 
should give the student an opportunity to try things out, to see 
how plants and animals behave, to determine what the environ- 
mental factors are that determine that behavior. Only thus can 
a student hope to get full cultural value from biological courses, 
whether in botany or zoology. 

The experimental work should not be restricted to advanced 
courses, because many of the students who take science courses for 
their cultural value never reach advanced courses. Rather, it 
should be included in the introductory courses and in courses 
of intermediate grade. Students in a freshman botany course 
need not simply be told that light is essential to green plants; by 
growing plants in darkness and light they can determine the 
effects; by placing a plant under a light they can determine how 
quickly the plant can manufacture starch; by treating plants 
with growth-promoting substances they can study localized 
growth. Even in an introductory course it seems to me desirable 
for a student to learn the fundamental principles of setting up an 
experiment, of collecting data, and of reasoning from data and 
learning to distinguish between : 


conclusions that follow from certain data, 

conclusions that are unwarranted because of the in- 
adequacy of the data, 

conclusions that are invalidated by the data. 


Certain intermediate courses may well aim to apply scientific 
principles to practical problems. For example, an intermediate 
course in botany may form a bridge between physiology and 
horticulture, by applying the scientific principles which a student 
has learned to the actual culture and propagation of plants. A 
study of both animals and plants in relation to their environ- 
ment may be concerned directly with practical problems in con- 
servation and protection of wild life. 

Thus it should be possible for a student to elect one or two or 
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three or four years of a science, and at any one of the four mile- 
stones to feel that she has acquired not only information but 
vision—whether her principal interest lies in science or elsewhere. 

The so-called ‘‘scientific attitude’’ is useful in any and all 

walks of life. As long ago as 1892 Karl Pearson in his Grammar 
of Science recognized it as ‘‘an education specially fitted to pro- 
mote sound citizenship.’ It seems to me to consist of three 
qualities, namely : 

1. Being inquisitive—questioning not only what is known, 
but even more looking into the unknown and asking con- 
stantly how. 

2. Being observant—This was one of the greatest attributes 
of Charles Darwin. He traveled widely, but few people 
if they were to take the same journeys would see as much 
as he saw. 

3. Being critical—examining one’s own data and those of 
others, to see what they mean. Without this quality, a per- 
son may possess information, but he is sure to lack vision. 


Students of a woman’s college who develop these three qualities, 
namely of being inquisitive, being observant, and being critical— 
whether from one science course or from many—will make alum- 
nae of whom the college can be justly proud. Their undergradu- 
ate work will serve as an adequate foundation for more advanced 
scientific training if that be desired. Whatever their life work, 
they will have sufficient scientific background to enable them 
to some degree to keep abreast of scientific advance; they will 
not be content, as too many women are, to offer the lame excuse 
that it is all too difficult for them to understand. Not only will 
they have in some degree the necessary background, but equally 
important they will have sufficient interest to keep abreast of 
scientific advance. 

Under these circumstances science will have become truly 
cultural, and the student will have gone a long way toward re- 
alizing the ideals set forth by Dr. Finley—of relating herself to 
this universe and thus giving herself citizenship in the world; 
of sharing the race’s mind, and enfranchising her own soul. 


’The Grammar of Science, by Karl Pearson. London, Walter Scott, 
1892. Page 11. 











THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE COMMUNITY 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS 
PRESIDENT, BATES COLLEGE 


I 
MOTHER has always told me that eavesdropping is im- 
polite. For years I have believed her. In fact, I still do; 
but impolite as it may be, I have discovered that it is essential 
since in no other way can one find out what people think. 

Let me give you a simple illustration of this point. At one 
time some of my economist friends were employed by the manu- 
facturer of X-Brand refrigerator to carry out a piece of market- 
ing research. Specifically, this manufacturer, knowing that his 
competitors were selling more refrigerators than he, wanted to 
find out whether Mrs. Housewife liked her X-Brand refrigerator 
or whether changes should be made in its design, arrangement 
or mechanics. My economist friends, being naive in not un- 
derstanding the neccessity for eavesdropping, tried the direct 
approach: they went to a large number of Mrs. Housewives who 
had bought X-Brand refrigerators and asked them if they liked 
their purchases. Of course, they found out that Mrs. Housewife 
did like her refrigerator. After all, didn’t she buy it, so to 
admit that she did not like it would be to acknowledge bad judg- 
ment on her part. Now if my economist friends could have 
practiced a little simple eavesdropping on Mrs. Housewife they 
would have discovered something quite different. In the course 
of a single evening they would have found her complaining to 
her husband that the automatic defroster didn’t work, that the 
machine would not hold ice cream overnight, that its appear- 
ance was not sufficiently streamlined, and that the spring on 
the door always needed fixing. Quite quickly they would have 
concluded that she actually did not like the refrigerator. More- 
over, they could have offered the manufacturer some sugges- 
tions for improving his product. 

So I concluded long ago that eavesdropping is essential. I 
do it on every possible occasion. In fact, it is my favorite avoca- 
tion. 


Nore; Address delivered at Convocation of the College, September 25, 
1947. 
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II 


One day late last’ fall or early winter, I decided to practice 
this favorite avocation of mine as I followed a Bates couple 
across the campus. I fell in behind them as they came out of 
Medge Laboratory and headed, as I discovered later, towards 
the Hobby Shoppe. The conditions for eavesdropping were 
excellent. It was just getting dusk so they did not notice me 
as I stepped along behind them. I had on rubber-soled shoes, 
which are part of the essential equipment of an old hand at 
eavesdropping, so that my steps could not be heard. More- 
over, they were so absorbed in each other (as Bates couples can 
sometimes be) that they had no idea anyone else was even on 
the campus. 

For the first few feet of my eavesdropping they talked about 
the usual. He had missed Chapel that morning and asked her 
what had taken place. She replied that Prexy had spoken but 
she wasn’t sure exactly what he had said. Oh, yes, she did 
remember that Prexy had frightened some couple a few nights 
before who had found his rear porch a convenient—and dark— 
reception room. For the next minute they discussed whom it 
might have been but they finally decided there were so many 
candidates that they might as well give up. 

Then he remarked that Professor Blank must have been to 
the movies last night because he was certainly not prepared 
in class that morning. How did he know he wasn’t prepared? 
Well, he had given them a thirty-minute unannounced quiz 
and then had read to them the balance of the period. 

By then we were halfway across the campus and I was about 
ready to admit that this particular experiment in eavesdropping 
was 4 failure. After all, long ago I had given up the idea that 
students might listen to what I said in Chapel. As far as the 
rear porch episode was concerned, I didn’t need the guessing 
of this Bates couple as that old enemy of mankind—‘guilty 
conscience’’—had already been at work. In fact, three dif- 
ferent couples had already confessed to me that each one of 
them was the couple I had discovered. And as far as Profes- 
sor Blank not being prepared was concerned—well, I had taken 
him to the show so what could I expect other than that he should 
be unprepared ? 
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So I was ready to give up my eavesdropping. The technique, 
in case you are interested, is simple. In fact, two different 
techniques are used by experts. Under one method, you merely 
stop for a moment and gaze around the campus, so that the 
person on whom you are eavesdropping walks away without ever 
being aware of your presence. Under the second method, you 
suddenly start to walk fast and cough a little to give the impres- 
sion that you are just catching up with your subject. 

Just as I was trying to decide which of these techniques to 
use, my eavesdropping paid off (I might add, it usually does!) 
because the conversation took an abrupt turn. Out of the blue 
of the gathering night I heard him say: ‘‘You know, when I 
was at Bates before the war, I thought Professor Blank was silly 
in saying to those of us in his classes that college should give us 
a sense of social responsibility—a sense of our responsibility of do- 
ing something for others—but I begin to see it now. I guess © 
we do have a part to play, small as it may seem, in making the 
world a better place in which to live. I guess we do have some 
responsibility for... .’’ 

We had reached the corner across from my house. They 
drifted off towards the Hobby Shoppe. I wanted to follow and 
get the rest of the conversation but several ‘‘Hi, Prexy’s’’ from 
the Friday night group waiting on the corner for the bus made 
that impossible. So I stopped and chatted a moment with the 
Friday Nighters and then walked across the road to my house. 
But I walked into the house with a light heart. Here was a 
Bates man who had caught an essential point—one which I 
want to leave with you this morning. He recognized that all of 
us who receive the advantages of a college education owe a debt 
to those who make it possible. 


III 


Some of those to whom we owe this debt are obvious. Most 
of us are here this morning because parents have faith in us to 
the point that they are willing to make a degree of financial 
sacrifice to let us spend four years on this campus. Beyond 
them, it is also obvious that we owe a debt to the founders, alumni 
and friends who have built this college—especially to Oren B. 
Cheney, who first envisaged the college and served as its first 
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president and to Benjamin E. Bates who developed Lewiston 
as a textile center and gave the first one hundred thousand 
dollars toward the establishment of our college. All of these 
people—parents, founders, alumni and friends—have faith that 
we will be better citizens for our four years here. Clearly we are 
in debt to them. 

Actually, there are many others to whom our obligations, 
while not so direct, is just as binding. In a very real sense, we 
have an obligation to all those who have labored to build a free 
society based on universal education—the Jeffersons, the Wash- 
ingtons and the Lincolns. We are in debt to those who have 
fought on the battlefields to preserve this free society. Some 
of these are in this very chapel today: others fell at Lexington, 
at Gettysburg, at Verdun and at Saipan. We also have obliga- 
tions to those businessmen and workers who provided the food, 
ammunition, clothing and everything else that has been needed 
to bring these wars to a successful conclusion. In brief, our 
debt is to all society. 

At the moment, you are on the receiving end. Every day 
you are here you are more deeply in debt to society for what you 
receive. When you graduate you have a responsibility to make 
heavy and continuing payments on this debt. Part of it you will 
liquidate merely by taking care of yourselves as individuals— 
by supporting yourself, by living honestly, by giving full measure 
to each day’s work. But you must do more than this. The 
society whose cultural heritage you share expects you to make 
social contributions. It can expect some of you to seek public 
offices even though sacrifice is involved on your part. It can 
expect others to engage in scientific research which may never 
‘*pay off’’ in dollars but will in less disease and human suffering. 
From still others it can expect endless hours spent intelligently 
in contributing to world peace, to better relations between labor 
and management, and to better educational programs. From 
all of you it can expect intelligent voting and a deep and abiding 
interest in the community life of the area in which you finally 
choose to live. 

IV 


Here at Bates we hope all of you will get the training, ap- 
preciation and understanding to do both these jobs, that is, to dis- 
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charge your responsibility as an individual and also your commu- 
nity responsibility. The Bates Plan gives you an opportunity 
to begin your concentration in some area in which you have a ¢a- 
reer interest. You will become engineers, lawyers, nurses, social 
workers, businessmen, teachers—and, if I judge you correctly, 
many of you will rise to the top of your professions. In this way 
you will provide for yourselves as individuals. 

But to discharge your responsibilities to the community you 
need much more than an emphasis on some career. To vote 
intelligently on world matters, you need the background which 
can be provided by a study of history, sociology, economics, 
literature and cultural heritage. You need an understanding 
of the scientific method which a study of the sciences can give. 
Philosophy and psychology can be helpful to you in establish- 
ing a seale of values and in understanding not only why ‘‘ people 
are funny’’ but also why they act like human beings. These 
tools and others to better and more helpful living are all around 
you here at Bates. Society expects you to pick them up, to 
sharpen them and to put them to use. 


V 


In brief, you have a contract with society. It is just as real 
as if it were in writing. Society offers you an education; it 
expects you to contribute in return. ‘‘No man can be indifferent, 
no man can live a life apart from the rest, no man can enjoy 
the privileges of education and thereafter with a clear conscience 
break his contract with society. To respect that contract is to 
be mature, to strengthen it is to be a good citizen, to do more 
than your share under it is to be noble.’” 


1 Isaiah Bowman, ‘‘The Social Contract of an Educated Man,’’ Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, Volume XXXII, No. 4 (December 1946), 
p. 505. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


HAROLD TAYLOR 
PRESIDENT, SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


WISH to speak on behalf of my generation. It is a difficult 
international generation. We were born into the first World 
War or shortly after it. In America, our childhood and adoles- 
cence was spent in the jazz age, in a time marked by a flood of 
money, illegal liquor, and frantic living. When we were four- 
teen to sixteen, we found ourselves in a desperate world economic 
crisis. My father lost his job, along with the fathers of many 
others, and we have been working our way ever since. At an 
early point in our lives, Hitler came to power, representing in 
his person, a symbol for the evil of our time. Under his leader- 
ship and that of others like him, the European youth were 
educated, in politics and moral philosophy, until the social 
diseases with which the young were inoculated grew to epidemic 
form in Germany and Spain. The destruction of European 
civilization having begun in Spain, a solemn ritual celebrating 
the high dignity of power and evil was performed at Munich by 
the older generation of European leaders. Over here, America 
set itself the task of reconstruction as best it could, with the 
aid of new forms of social organization in which the realities 
of a collective society were recognized for the first time. 

Then as we began to move to a better life, Europe made its 
war more formal and declared it. This country began to seethe 
with more confusion and tension, until we were right back to 
the beginning with a World War in our lives and occupying 
our future. . 

Here we are to-day, full circle, in a period of greater conflict 
and confusion than that of our birth—having had war, the 
bilious twenties, the depressed thirties, and the confused forties. 
We also have the honor to escort into the world the atomic age, 
with its pretty little gadgets for knocking everybody off our 
planet. This is what I mean when I say ours is a difficult genera- 
tion. Suckled in violence and weaned in destruction, it has 
had nothing to encourage it. It has entered a shocking world 
prepared for it by its elders, a world over which it has yet had no 
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chance to exercise control except by fighting and dying and 
suffering. 

The question I ask is, what can our generation do, not only 
for ourselves, but for the generation which will follow us? 

I would like first to point out what happened to the postwar 
generation after the first World War. Those boys who reached 
manhood at the close of that war became famous in American 
history for belonging to a lost generation. Since I have no first- 
hand knowledge of that period, I shall have to agree with those 
who had, that the men who returned from the excitement of a 
shooting war to the drabness of peace in the 1920’s became 
cynical, disillusioned, and bitter about America. There was 
a shrivelling of the spirit and a moral emptiness. American 
Democracy was said by them to be full of the faults and de- 
eadence of a dishonest society. It was said to be in mortal 
danger from communism, labor unions, alcohol and radical 
professors. Our literature is full of the notion that America 
had lost a generation. 

Whatever else may be true, it was a period of cynicism, of 
revolt against moral authority, and a final transition from the 
nineteenth century into a modern twentieth century with all the 
faults and virtues of a new age. 

Its intellectual character was for the most part negative. 
Young men and women criticized their country, they made fun 
of the business man as a Babbitt who had no values other than 
the profit motive and getting ahead with it. They made of 
college life an impregnable defense against the intellect. They 
made it a four-year escape from reality into the ballrooms, the 
bars, and the football fields of America. When these men 
and women found that after graduation, there were no jobs 
and that the American economy had broken down to the point 
where able young people could not be employed, this country 
was in the greatest danger in its history of Democracy, since 
at that point the youth were ready for the partisan philosophy 
of the absolute state, at that time made attractive to some people 
in this country by the success of its operation in Europe and the 
East. 

After this war, however, we have a different atmosphere, and 
a different kind of youth. This is not a lost generation, this 
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is a body of men and women made serious by war. In Europe, 
amongst those who fought in the underground forces of France, 
Norway, or Belgium, there was a rediscovery of the solid values 
of freedom against the obscene domination of the Germans. 
These young men and women of Europe hated war and violence, 
hated the deceit of political control, yet found that only by 
violence and by clinging to a faith in freedom did their lives 
become meaningful to them. Even though the older moral 
values were broken, new values by which men and women could 
live were found in the struggle. 

Similarly in America, the postwar youth is stronger and 
more serious because of its chastening. We can see it in the pres- 
ent generation of college students, who have learned to think for 
themselves and to act for themselves. They are interested in 
politics, in social reform, in marrying, in raising a family, in 
having a job, and, in a great many extreme cases, even in the 
academic subjects they study. Since the world is pressing close- 
ly upon them, they wish to know more about it in order to cope 
with it. We have for the first time a large proportion of 
married students on our campuses. For the first time in the 
history of American education, football players go home early 
from practice to mind the baby, husbands wash the dishes so that 
wives can type essays. 

But in this virtue of seriousness in our youth lies the greatest 
responsibility for the rest of the country. What would happen, 
for example, if this new generation of college students and 
veterans found that there was no place for them in America? 
Suppose that within three to five years, our economy breaks down, 
a depression arrives, and our youth, prepared for a career in 
the new America, is faced with no opportunity for further 
advance? We have been accustomed to thinking that the advance 
of youth in a mobile society is automatic, that our high school 
and college graduates will move straight into jobs with no 
difficulty. Yet we now have more than two million men and 
women in colleges and universities, and more than twenty-six 
million youngsters in our high schools. The fact that our college 
students are more mature and that there are more of them 
means that in the event that America has not provided a place 
for them, they will form their own political allegiances, and take 
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their own social action. All the forces of American society, 
government, labor, industry and education must be turned to. 
wards that kind of expanding economy which will make a happy 
place for the energies and talents of our youth. In so doing it 
will make a happy place for everyone. 

Yet the intellectual and moral climate of America today is not 
that of youth, but of a tired and fearful age. The muscles of 
the American mind seem to have stiffened, the self-confidence 
and the friendly assumption that others will be friendly has been 
replaced by hesitations and nagging doubts. There seems to 
be a mass conspiracy against expression of minority opinion, 
against anything except official views. The native bent of the 
young mind is towards liberalism and confidence in the powers 
of man for good. This youthful mind has been the secret of 
America’s greatness—a boundless flow of vital energy and a 
willingness to try new things, combined with a deep faith in 
the goodness of man and the dignity of the individual. This is 
the most precious value which America has. With it, bold steps 
ean be taken, whole countries can be reconstructed, men and 
women can be inspired to new heights of social achievement; 
without it, we creep painfully from one timid mistake to the 
next into ultimate failure. 

In this new postwar period, it is not the younger generation 
which is lost in cynicism. That label belongs to the older genera-, 
tion where there is fear of communism, fear of labor unions, 
fear of war, fear of depression, fear of new ideas. In education, 
as elsewhere, the fearful ones have given up the excitement of 
new ideas for the deceptive security of the old. 

In thinking about education as a matter of books and minds, 
that generation has forgotten the human beings who do the 
teaching and the young people who do the learning. It is as- 
sumed that people become educated only by exposure to the 
folklore of society, presented in printed form, and that the 
function of the teacher is to transmit information, past cultures, 
and human values in the same way that the postman delivers 
the mail. Teachers are therefore hired at the lowest possible 
rates to deliver the word, and any attempt to look at the messages 
or to question their contents is actively discouraged as being 
outside the duty of the messenger, and a sign of radicalism in 
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the postman. Those who receive the messages are accordingly 
viewed with suspicion, since they too might question the authen- 
ticity of the documents, or even refuse to accept the charges. 

Our intellectuals in colleges and universities are not hired to 
carry out the policies of others. They are people to whom we 
have entrusted the making of new knowledge and the infusion 
of a spirit of honest enquiry in our students. They are the 
people who must make educational policy. One of America’s 
philosophers, Max Otto, has written of his days as a student 
in Wisconsin’s golden age of liberal education, when he studied 
with the great teachers, Jackson, Turner, Fish, McGilvary, and 
John R. Commons. ‘‘My professors,’’ says Dr. Otto, ‘‘were 
centers of aggressive intellectual energy, sources of cultural 
vision. They were not teachers of lessons, their classes were 
outposts in the recurring struggle between enlightenment and 
superstition, between knowledge and ignorance. And their 
students were apprentices in the same high venture. . . . I found 
myself in what seemed to me the very workshop of social re- 
construction, permitted to participate in the attempt to expand 
and elevate the intellectual and moral life of our state, of our 
country, of mankind.’’ 

With this spirit in it, a college or a university is bound to be a 
center of active thinking, and an exciting place for American 
youth, where deep and significant education goes on. 

For there are, in the main, two great forces at work in all 
institutions. There is the huge mechanical weight of things 
that have to be done, and all the practical details of carrying out 


‘a program. The program becomes static very quickly. Ideas 


which, thirty years ago, were new and produced changes, become 
part of regular policy, and are frozen into the structure of the 
institution. The school or college represents the ideas and the 
society from which it comes, and is usually considered to be the 
place from which the tribal laws, local customs, traditions and 
social habits are handed on to the coming generation. Quite 
naturally, once such a set of beliefs, body of knowledge, tradition 
or curriculum has been established, it supports itself in its 
position by its own weight and opposes change or even critical 
examination. 
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Another force, more essential to the welfare of the institution, 
. and of society, is that of a creative kind, which presses forward 
constantly, searching for new ways of using the knowledge 
of the past in fresh situations, and building, revising, re-creat- 
ing from year to year the institution in which it operates. That 
force in education and society is represented by the minds and 
personalities of the people who teach in our universities. They 
are the centers of intellectual and moral energy around which 
institutions form themselves. Their responsibility to the young 
people they teach is to enable each of them to think for himself, 
to make wise choices amongst ideas and values, and to settle 
doubts and urgent questions by appeal to honest evidence. 

The institution which stifles this free enquiry or which evades 
the conflicts and controversies which such free enquiry generates, 
has betrayed its mission as a university. It will succumb to the 
dead hand of the static and to the dictates of an authority. There 
are bound to be those who do not wish students and faculty to 
settle issues together by their own discussion and decision, and 
there are bound to be those who disagree with decisions taken 
after free discussion. It would be fatal to the growth of Ameri- 
can society, however, if those who wish to prevent the free inter- 
change of social ideas were to prevail, or if those who are fright- 
ened by the expression of dissidence and the discussion of radical 
ideas, were allowed to control education. 

Education is a polite form of mental exercise unless the student 
feels for himself the tang of original thinking, the bite of new 
ideas, and the heat of social and intellectual controversy. For it 
is in the understanding of social forces and political doctrines in, 
terms of the effect they have upon the society in which we live 
that our youth will become educated to live in the modern world. 
This need is all the more pressing, since many people and powers 
are anxious to do our thinking for us. There are many who 
would like to divide all opinion into left and right wing, and to 
group all those who believe in free speech, or in anti-discrimina- 
tion, or communism, or Franklin Roosevelt, or the TVA, or peace, 
as violent left-wingers. There are others who group in a dread- 
ful right-wing anybody who believes in free enterprise, fascism, 
American business, Winston Churchill, ownership of property, 
and the reconstruction of Germany. Each group then has a 
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weapon for attacking any person of differing views. The de- 
fense which young Americans have against such a weapon is to 
think straight through to the center of each social issue, without 
regard for the public pressures on either side. For in the long 
run, it is the private thinking of each of us which determines 
public attitudes, and each carries his own public community 
around with him. Each creates his own environment, and each 
has a direct effect on the people in that environment. The ques- 
tion is, what are the qualities of the ideal community which each 
ean aid in building? 

It would be one in which people helped each other to live 
happily together, without antagonisms and without hatreds. It 
would have housing in which only one family lived at a time. It 
would have nursery schools in which children could learn to play, 
to enjoy themselves, and to co-operate with others. It would 
have schools in which teachers were respected, well paid, and able 
to meet the varied needs of each child and to develop his talents. 
It would have colleges to which everyone who qualified might go, 
regardless of who his father and mother were, the color of his 
skin, or the social group to which he belonged. In those colleges 
would be intellectuals who believed that teaching and learning is 
in equal proportion a noble action which calls for the best that is 
in the human being. In those colleges, students and teachers 
would work co-operatively together to make of their lives an in- 
spiration to the rest of society. 

Their work together would not be a business of books and minds, 
nor would they try to find their knowledge from a group of one 
hundred best books. Rather they would try to understand the 
hundred best human actions, the thousand best human ideas, and 
the hundreds of different ways in which the world is seen by 
artists, scientists, poets and philosophers. They would feel that 
the relation of books to minds and to life is one in which our great 
writers put into words the unspoken feelings and attitudes of an 
age. They would think those writers great because they speak for 
the people who can’t speak for themselves, and give us all a view 
of life and of nature which we cannot reach by our own individual 
efforts. When writers tell about a past age, they do so as wit- 
nesses of events and values from which we may learn. It is only 
as we recognize the human qualities which they express, and the 
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way those qualities have developed in our time, that they become 
valuable to us. We are still compelled to make up our minds 
about the good they express, and we still must choose amongst 
their ideas. Those choices are made, one at a time, by individ- 
uals who do the choosing. 

Having made such a community, my generation would then be 
part of the older generation, and we would hand on to America, 
not a distrust of the young ones to whom we had given these 
new opportunities, but a faith that they too would create a new 
community according to these ideals. 
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His country has a singular opportunity in the field of cultural 

and educational endeavor, an opportunity the Old World 
never had. I speak from direct experience, for my early educa- 
tion was received there. This singular opportunity is provided 
by that peculiarly American institution to which our eagerness 
for self-criticism rarely gives sufficient credit, and that is the 
American Liberal Arts College. This institution is unique and 
particularly valuable, for it has for its aim—or could have for its 
aim—to provide culture; not merely organized knowledge for 
vocational purposes, but culture. This institution is in a posi- 
tion not only to equip and outfit the minds of young people, but 
to cultivate and develop their character and soul as well. 

To me, the purpose of the liberal arts college is not an acquisi- 
tion of intellectual commodities exchangeable for bread ; it is not 
a training in straight thinking alone; nor is it ‘‘finding out what 
has been found out’’; nor yet finding out about the world we live 
in. It is culture, and it should be all the more so in a society 
suffering from excessive materialism ; from a lack of motivation— 
political, educational and cultural, and from a lack of spiritual 
vitality. 

Let us make clear what we mean by culture. Webster defines 
the word in part as: ‘‘The enlightenment and discipline acquired 
by mental or moral training.’’ To this satisfying and compre- 
hensive definition I should like to add only this: culture does not 
mean having more, whether of knowledge or of wealth, but behav- 
ing better. 

It has been said that true morality laughs at morality, but 
liberal arts education can just as easily cultivate virtue as it 
cultivates intellect ; and the former gives birth to the latter more 
often than the latter to the former. 

For the sake of brevity, viewing culture as behavior may be 
called a spiritual point of view. Viewing culture as possession, 
on the other hand, even if this possession be an intellectual 
achievement, may be called a material point of view. What we 
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are about to discuss here hinges largely on the differentiation 
between the two views. My thesis is that we must steer away 
from the former, and ceaselessly strive towards the latter. But 
it is the material view that largely pervades our society today and 
is accepted by it, although not always frankly nor knowingly, 
This view is close to the heart of the Occidental man, and it can 
be traced easily through history, to the Renaissance, and back and 
beyond, te the ancient Mediterranean world. Our society, still 
pagan at heart, clings to this classical, pagan view. 

It has been said that the ancient Greek ‘‘sought to master the 
world by knowing it.’’ Today we still seek the same. Knowl- 
edge with us amounts almost to a sacred cult: While sometimes 
we do seek knowledge as a way to a better life, or to better 
citizenship, or better manhood or womanhood, and while we often 
seek it as a commodity exchangeable for bread, it is not uncommon 
among us to indulge in knowledge—knowledge as science, knowl- 
edge as invention, as art, as insatiable curiosity; knowledge as 
escape, as compensation for a barren life; knowledge as hoarding 
of facts and findings, and finally, knowledge as self-seeking and 
self-indulgence. But with all this, have we succeeded in master- 
ing the world, or is it the other way around? 

As early as 1862 Henry Adams fears and predicts ‘‘that before 
many centuries more, science will be the master of man,’’ and less 
than a century later this prophecy is fulfilled. Wars, world 
wars, labor wars, business wars, family wars, wars between indi- 
viduals, and all other forms of animality, point to a bankruptcy 
of the culture of having—mental or material having, and to the 
neglect of the culture of behaving. 

The Western man has overlearned, overproduced, overinvented. 
The forty-thousand-foot mushroom over Hiroshima is a crown on 
the brow of the material man—his supreme achievement. 

Man’s insatiable scientific curiosity, fed on boredom and fam- 
ished imagination, has brought him to this point. Now he lives 
in deadly fear of self-destruction of his own making. But if 
this spiritual curiosity had been but a thousandth part of his 
material curiosity, this would not be so. 

To encourage this spiritual curiosity is the great challenge and 
the opportunity of the liberal arts college. But to meet this 
test, the whole concept of knowledge, that is, of knowing, may 
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have to be revised, and in this revision the liberal arts college 
could have the leading part. 

College students of today learn chemistry, physics, botany, 
languages and so forth, and by knowing them, that is, by acquir- 
ing a cognition concerning them, are expected to fit themselves 
for better citizenship. Scholastic attainments in this rather 
quantitative direction are encouraged and rewarded as a matter of 
course, but such attainments are materialistically conceived, and 
have little to do with spiritual merits, neither indeed can they 
bring them about. True, while judging this acquired knowledge, 
schools also honor the student’s ability to think, but even this 
thinking, by its very nature, is of the kind arising from, and 
serving primarily the limited sphere of material knowledge. And 
by ‘‘material’’ and ‘‘materialistic’’ here I mean that which per- 
tains to the acquisition of certain intellectual commodities, tenable 
by, and only by, the speculative faculty of the human mind. By 
the ‘‘human mind”’ here is meant the mortal, material mind, the 
mind that St. Paul called carnal or fleshly—a thing totally differ- 
ent and separated from the other kind of mind, the spiritual mind, 
the mind responsive to spiritual values behind things. The first is 
directed from below, the second from above; the first is personal, 
belonging to the mortal, finite man; the second is ‘‘common to all 
individual men’’ and coming from the ‘‘universal Mind,’’ as 
Emerson saw it. 

The first is finite, the second infinite. Unless we see them so, 
unless we differentiate between the two, honor the second and sub- 
ordinate the first, we will rarely know what we are talking about, 
nor can we hope to find a way out of the impass in which the 
present civilization finds itself. It is the lack of. recognition of 
this basic duality, and of the necessity of this imperative separa- 
tion of the two, that causes the flourishing of a materialistic cul- 
ture, where we would have a true spiritual eulture—a culture 
concerned with the soul of man, and man as man, not man as an 
intellectual warehouse. 

To say that the soul of man is not the business of a college, but 
of the home and of the church, would be avoiding the proper 
responsibility. Yet, the college has left spirituality to the semi- 
nary; high school, decency to Sunday School; the scientist has 
left the soul of man to the artist; the artist, community to the 
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politician ; the businessman, humanity to his wife; religion has left 
behavior to psychology, each one of these being shut off from the 
rest, reveling in an irresponsible self-indulgence, reaching over. 
growth in its own field but uselessness outside of it, so that this 
is no longer a society, no longer a tissue, but separate, loose 
threads—big threads, strong threads, fancy threads, but single 
threads nevertheless and not a cloth—all this in the name of 
Democracy but against it. 

To be sure, character building as a goal of education is nothing 
new. It goes back to Mathew Arnold, and farther, back to Epic- 
tetus. It did not succeed in the past, but humanity was not ready 
for it. Nowitis. With our mass education, vast literacy, broad 
distribution of the printed word, and with the experience of all 
the Christian centuries behind us, we ought to succeed. 

Today we should be able to see more clearly than ever before to 
what degree we are slaves to our intellect. We have enthroned 
it as a master, while it was given to us as a servant. The intel- 
lect is of the earth, of the senses, of the world, and of the ‘‘sub- 
stance’’—that substance which Eddington, as a modern physicist, 
describes as ‘‘one of the greatest of our illusions.’’ This intellect 
is a machine, but man is a soul, and soul is of God, Spirit—the 
only true substance, the only reality. When this substance is 
absent, all is absent. As Ralph Cram determined, when people 
do not behave like human beings, that is because they are not. 
No amount of intellectual cultivation and acquisition of material 
knowledge will make them behave so. High learning is not im- 
mune to unlovely qualities. 

If we call this spiritual concept of knowledge Christian, this 
does not mean that it originated in Christianity, but that Chris- 
tianity is inseparable from it. All the better if St. Paul’s line, 
‘‘Knowledge puffeth up but love edifieth,’’ goes hand in hand 
with the admonition of the Chinese sage: ‘‘Cherish that which is 
within, and shut out that which is without, for too much knowl 
edge is a curse.’’ Paul also warns against the ‘‘fleshly wisdom” 
and extols ‘‘the grace of God instead.’’ 

Taken in the Christian sense, to know is not to have but it is to 
do—to do the will of God; or to put it in the language more 
palatable to modern materialism, it is to be a helpful and a social 
human being. This Christian sense precludes idle knowledge, 
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fruitless, unmotivated knowledge; it precludes knowledge as an 
end in itself, but calls for knowledge as a means of doing. As 
such, it still may remain as vast, and demanding as arduous a 
study as any material knowledge. . 

The question becomes, then, inevitable: Are we Christians, and 
do we want to be Christians? - Does a saying like this mean any- 
thing to us: ‘‘Of making many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh’’? Or, ‘‘better is a handful with 
quietness than two handfuls with labor and striving after wind.’’ 
Also: ‘‘The fool foldeth his hands together and eateth his own 
flesh,’’ this last hitting close to the modern political writing, for 
much of this seems to be hardly more than an accumulation of 
thought before an obstacle. 

We are on the crossroads now. Do we want materialism and 
paganism, or do we want Christianity? Both we cannot have, 
for one excludes the other. The Germans of the Thirties were 
courageous and frank enough to embrace a complete paganism. 
But they chose a thing that destroys itself. Do. we want to be 
neither one nor the other, or a little of both and honest in neither? 
Or else do we want to straggle in between, and gradually undergo 
disintegration? Christianity with reservations is like a ship with 
just a small hole in its hull: but no matter how small it eventually 
sinks the ship. Christianity must be whole, complete, total, in- 
tegral, absolute. Without such Christianity, Democracy is an 
empty word. 

The connotation of the word Democracy includes now a great 
deal more than it did in the days of Athens, for no longer do 
we live in a world in which truth means something materially 
measurable and provable; something dependent on syllogisms 
and the human logic for its existence, or on Euclid for its sup- 
port. In a Christian sense, truth is something which is demon- 
strable and provable through good works. It is an action, not 
an abstraction. 

It may be objected that calling such a view Christian—as if 
other religions excluded it—as narrow and bigoted, but this is 
not so because there is only one God and one is His Christ, if 
by the Christ we mean God’s manifestation among men and the 
demonstration of His power over all evil. This God and this 
power are the same to a Jew, a Chinese and me. This demon-— 
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stration and this manifestation of the power of God we Christians 
know through the great Prophet and the Savior of Nazareth. We 
know this power to be spiritual, not material. But if some one 
thinks it to be material, to be found in idols—even of the most 
modern kind, in matter, in money, in material sciences, in mili- 
tary power, in man’s will-power, in his wisdom or in his posses- 
sions—then it is there that we part company. Otherwise we do 
not stray too far if we call all of us Christians. 

It is for this reason that a totalitarian State of today can have 
no connection whatever with Christianity, even if it should at- 
tempt to maintain a superficial semblance with it. Its funda- 
mental enmity against Christianity is in the fact that it believes 
in the power of the human will, of the State, and of the external 
pressure as a means of shaping the soul of man. Contrary to 
this, Christianity leaves every man to be guided by God, directly, 
not through another, not by another, not even by his own human 
will. A totalitarian State represents a physical, material force, 
but never a spiritual, living entity. Therefore, if there is a 
menace in the spreading of such a force, the only way to oppose 
it and counteract it is through an absolute Christianity, being the 
blood of an absolute Democracy, both rising out of an established 
and living culture, permeating all phases of our national life, 
and not just dwelling in the pulpit or the printed column. Such 
culture can be spread best and supported through education— 
through the liberal arts college best of all. 

But this need is hardly met. To succeed in it, the college must 
be revolutionized, not just slightly changed here and there. For 
it is a part of an age undergoing a revolution in all the phases 
of its cultural, political and economic life. We are living in a 
functional age; in this age education, too, must be functional. 
Our young men and women should no longer be bedecked by so 
much extraneous, applied and unrelated ornament, having no 
organic connection with the real being underneath. 

If we are to discuss the lines along which this revolution of the 
liberal arts education should take place, we may do well to con- 
sider first those along which this revolution should not. waste 
its efforts. ‘‘Integration,’’ for instance, and ‘‘intellectual en- 
thusiasm’’ of which we hear at times, should not worry us. The 
subjects will be integrated in the minds of the students if they are 
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integrated in the hearts of the teachers. What is needed is a less 
material attitude, and then the integration—that is, a sensitive- 
ness to the relations of things and to the underlying oneness of 
all things—will be automatic. Survey courses, comprehensive ex- 
aminations or any other external, technical means will never ac- 
complish this. 

As for ‘‘intellectual enthusiasm’’ and the lack of it: where the 
girls are concerned such lack, in a way, may even be a welcome 
thing. Initiative in intellectual adventures and in the academic 
research is more desirable in a young man than in a young woman. 
We must be sensitive to this difference. A greater drive may be 
expected of the boys, which is normal. But whether boys or 
girls, how do we know that sometimes this lack of the so-called 
intellectual enthusiasm is not due to the fact that we may be 
feeding them dead things instead of the living waters? The stu- 
dent usually senses what is living, and gravitates towards it. 
Both, the teaching and the material taught must be palatable and 
attractive, and the enthusiasm will follow. 

But now on the positive side—as to what this revolution should 
strive for—let us consider this: Since we are not ancient Greeks 
but modern Christians, why not institute a course in Christian 
civilization, in addition to the usual course in classical civiliza- 
tion? It might be profitable to take all the material related to 
Christian civilization and give it in continuity, leaving out all 
irrelevant history and stressing particularly the workings of the 
Christian thought in all the fields—in art, in literature, and in the 
life of the people in various periods—all this interwoven with 
the interpretation of Christian doctrines as they evolved through 
the centuries. 

In doing so, perhaps a greater stress may be laid on the so-called 
Dark Ages. The Middle Ages may be found to be looming as our 
true heritage, while the pagan legacies of Greece and Rome may 
appear to be doing Christianity and our culture more harm than 
good. The sculpture of the Middle Ages may prove to be more 
admirable than the enticing, worldly, physically conscious but 
spiritually void Greek sculpture. For we may be still too close 
to the Nineteenth century sentimental worship of classicism to 
evaluate justly, and some day our eyes may be opened more to 
the humanity and the virile devoutness which characterize the art 
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of the Middle Ages. It was the Nineteenth century escapism 
that sought refinement and culture in the sands of classicism, its 
ostrich head oblivious to the rapidly rising menace of the mechani- 
cal monster, to sordid urbanism, dismal slums, atrophy of good 
taste. Today we should know better. We may finally become 
aware that culture begins on the corner of Main Street and not 
on the Acropolis; that the dreariness of our small communities is 
a responsibility resting squarely on liberal arts education. 

Christian thought should be encouraged to come into its own, 
no longer kept back by classical paganism which still rules the 
modern world. To say that classical thought helps the Christian 
thought, or even that the latter was born out of the former, would 
be to ignore the fact that the roots of Christianity reach back into 
the Hebrew prophets and do not spring from Aristotle—the two 
sources being totally different and mutually opposed. Epictetus, 
when read, may sound like Christianity, but for one thing—love 
—which is the corner stone of Christian faith and which Epictetus 
does not mention. 

The entire intellectual materialism of today, with its origin 
and its impetus traceable to the Renaissance, may also be re- 
evaluated and viewed in its proper light; so, also, the scientific 
curiosity, the worship of science and of material laws, and the 
relation of science to religion, which may take us back as far as 
Galilei. This might help to uncover, recognize, define and then 
fight, modern paganism—at present by far the greatest force in 
our lives, creed and culture. 

Such a course in Christian civilization, once established, might 
grow and subsequently be divided into more advanced, special 
studies, each principal phase being put under a magnifying glass. 
This may eventually lead to the establishment of a whole depart- 
ment—Department of Spiritual Studies, let us say, or a Depart- 
ment of Spiritual Education. The well established departments 
of physical education are taken for granted, which is as it should 
be, but then why not also departments of spiritual education? 
Is not the Jatter at least as important as the former? We live by 
our principles as much as by our muscles; and if it is believed 
that a healthy body produces a healthy mind, it should be under- 
stood that it is all the more the other way around. If physical 
education is ever compulsory, all the more should spiritual edu- 
cation be so. 
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In harmony with this and in addition to this, the curriculum 
may be freely opened to some study of the lives of great Chris- 
tians, modern and old; of men and women whose great and 
successful lives derived their chief power from a Christian re- 
liance on Divinity. Meanwhile the stress on philosophy, psy- 
chology and all other material, intellectual sciences could be 
reduced. Also a greater emphasis may be given literatures of 
other nations, even if in translations only, which may all be to 
the good in a threateningly mechanistic civilization. 

What this whole civilization needs is to take one deep breath, 
then relax and start afresh. In this, the liberal arts college can 
lead, by reforming itself first. Its own present pace is breathless. 
Here is but a small detail to illustrate this: the usual five minutes 
between two classes is in the nature of an assembly line. The 
mind is not allowed to catch its own breath as the student gets 
through dissecting a frog, and before he rushes to another build- 
ing or another room to begin on the French novel or the Egyptian 
dynasties. If ten minutes were allowed, this would also mean 
fewer periods of teaching—three in the morning, three in the 
afternoon. The time may come, although now far off, when our 
frenzied ways of going after intellectual attainments may be 
seen as rather barbaric. 

Fewer teaching periods would mean a reduction in the bulk of 
teaching offerings, but a purge of this kind may be both practi- 
cable and beneficial. The only criterion to be followed in such a 
purge should be the ethical value of the subject taught, and by 
this I mean the possibility of using the subject as a vehicle— 
direct, or no matter how indirect—to enrich the student as a 
person, his character, taste, sensitiveness—sensitiveness to sur- 
roundings, to other people, and to the beautiful things of life; 
sensitiveness to the needs of the community and the willingness 
to serve in the efforts to meet these needs; finally, to encourage 
independent thought, radical approach, openness to change, wil- 
lingness to act—these and many other qualities all traceable to 
the one great cause, the universal initial cause, the source of all 
right action. 

Thus by using the ethical value of teaching as a guiding stand- 
ard, we would come around to the supreme value of the Christian 
principle of behaving better, and away from the classical prin- 
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ciple of knowing more. This still leaves the universities to be free 
to prepare for living in any practical, specialized or vocational 
way that may be needed, retaining for the liberal arts college its 
single and foremost aim—culture. As it is now, this institution 
seems to be at a loss as to what its purpose is, and is letting itself 
be devoted to a mixture of uncertain aims—-scientific, cultural, 
vocational, practical and impractical. 

Stripped of all but cultural aims, the liberal arts college would 
not work towards a society living on thin air, as it may be inferred 
and feared. On the contrary, it would forge towards a day when 
money-making would no longer be a madness but an enjoyable 
duty; employment no longer drudgery but a mission; achieve- 
ment no longer coming from boredom or atrophied imagination, 
but from higher motives; finally, the daily living no longer a way 
out of life but into life. 





THE FINE ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


WILLIAM FLEMING 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


(GREAT strides have been made toward the solution of the prob- 

lem of the fine arts in general education by the College of 
Liberal Arts at Syracuse University. As President Conant of 
Harvard has pointed out in a recent article in this Bulletin, every 
institution must strive for an answer to this vital problem in the 
light of its own individual needs. Since this is undoubtedly a 
difficult issue at many colleges, the way one institution is seeking 
a suitable and realistic working relationship between general 
studies and fine arts work may be of interest and value to others. 
The situation at Syracuse might be briefly described as a variant 
of the age old dilemma of the generalized versus the specialized 
approach. On the one hand was a liberal arts faculty with high 
standards of scholarship and traditional caution on the subject of 
art, while on the other was an old well-established College of Fine 
Arts with high requirements of professional proficiency in its 
Schools of Architecture, Art and Music. Squarely in the middle 
was the need of the general student for an art program which 
would allow him to acquire an understanding of art without the 
usual academic emphasis of knowledge about art from historical 
and literary sources, and also without spending a major portion 
of his time developing a skill in one particular field. The situa- 
tion was further sharpened by the impact of the large postwar 
growth which affected the two colleges in different ways. The 
College of Liberal Arts was confronted with a fast expanding 
student population and a corresponding increase in the demand 
for experience in the arts. The College of Fine Arts by reason 
of circumstances reacted to the greater number of applications 
not by increasing its numbers appreciably but by establishing a 
higher degree =* selectivity before entrance and a rigorous weed- 
ing out process at the end of the freshman year, thus emphasizing 
increased specialization. 

To resolve this situation a program was undertaken two years 
ago in the College of Liberal Arts, which was designed to meet 
the needs of the general student and at the same time to allow 
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opportunity for those who wished as much specialization in one 
of the arts as is consistent with a liberal arts major. As a first 
step a basic course superseding the conventional appreciation 
type of course in art or music was begun at the sophomore level, 
which attempted to steer midway between the Scylla of dilletant- 
ism and the Charybdis of specialization. Since this course re- 
flects the fundamental thought of the entire program, its phi: 
Idsophy will reveal the approach as a whole. Its raw material is 
a survey of the development of style from prehistoric times to the 
present emphasizing in the main the arts of architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting and music, viewed as an interrelated whole. Style 
is conceived as a synthesis of the outgrowth of man’s changing 
ideas as reflected in the plastic arts and music and consisting of 
elements common to them all. Art as a language in symbols and 
images is one of the means by which man attempts to order his 
activities and to communicate his conceptions of their meaning 
and his attitude toward them, in perceptual rather than concep- 
tual terms. These ideas which man communicates through the 
medium of living art are not abstract distillations in an intellec- 
tual vacuum, but are teeming with emotional vitality. As Romain 
Rolland has put it: ‘‘Ideas have never conquered the world as 
ideas, but only by the force they represent. They do not grip 
men by their intellectual contents, but by the radiant vitality 
which is given off from them at certain periods in history. . . . 
The loftiest and most sublime idea remains ineffective until the 
day when it becomes contagious, not by its own merits, but by the 
merits of the groups of men in whom it becomes incarnate by the 
transfusion of their blood.’” 

Through participation in the historic panorama of ideas ex- 
pressed through the creative insights of great artists, the student 
can grasp intuitively the essentials of western culture even before 
intellectual maturity is reached. Some indeed will never rise to 
the place where purely abstract concepts will convey understand- 
ing in the way in which sensuous embodiments of ideas will. 
There are limits to how much some students are able to absorb 
from purely verbal symbols. The extension of symbolic learning 
to include the visual and auditory adds new dimensions to knowl- 


1 Romain Rolland. Jean-Christophe. New York, The Modern Library, 
1910. Pp. 174-75. 
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edge for those to whom the traditional emphasis on words some- 
times means frustration. This can lead to a significant maturity 
on the part of those who might never achieve intellectual maturity 
in the usual sense. Too often maturity is misconceived as a 
progressive de-emotionalization of life. An emotionally mature 
human being is one whose taste and sensitivity is highly developed 
and whose emotional responses find expressions at high levels of 
intensity. Through the arts the emotional tensions of the student 
of college age can be resolved in constructive and creative ways. 
Novalis has defined art as ‘‘the eyes of chaos shining through the 
veil of order....’’ Toa young adult searching for stability in 
a rapidly changing if not chaotic world the fine arts can provide 
glimpses of meaningful order. Acquaintance with the enduring 
products of human experience together with the discovery of the 
reasons why they endure can even become the means of developing 
a balanced and ordered life pattern. 

Two fundamental misconceptions must be eradicated both on 
the part of faculty members and students. The first is the false 
conception of art as mere self-expression. The process of aesthe- 
tie activity, on the contrary, is more that of self transcendance. 
When this latter technique is developed the student can project 
himself geographically and historically in space and time into 
reactions of other creative beings to cultural problems, and 
through examining their tentative solutions he can increase his 
humanistic growth and development. The second is that of the 
role of imagination which is often misconceived as meaning any- 
thing from day-dreaming to prevarication and falsification of 
truth. Since imagination is the basic raw material of most 
human thinking, it is the creative aspects of imagination that 
must be stressed and the effective disciplining of the imagination 
that becomes of importance, not its elimination. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in the work of creative artists where the 
enormous methodical and disciplined effort that is the prerequi- 
site of creativity is everywhere apparent. 

Of utmost importance is the contribution the arts can make in 
our free democratic way of life. The years of dictatorship and 
war in Europe have so plainly shown that where only one pre- 
conceived and officially imposed image of man is projected, the 
creative life is stunted and in some countries almost completely 
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non-existent. But a society which is dedicated to the freedom of 
the individual must recognize the value of many images and con- 
ceptions of man and have a tolerance for many viewpoints. The 
pressure for uniformity must be constantly resisted. The reac- 
tions of President Truman, for instance, to the recent State De- 
partment sponsored art exhibit in which he admonished artists 
to paint things as they are, is only one example of the bewilder- 
ment the average man feels when he finds out that others, among 
them our artists, somehow see things out of different eyes. In 
times of social stress this may lead to the desire to restrain crea- 
tive expression and even to destroy that which shocks us and 
which we do not understand. The arts as extensions of human 
experience show us a mirror of the world which reflects a mul- 
tiplicity of images, and through the forms of the visual arts and 
music we become aware of new worlds by seeing with new eyes 
and hearing with new ears. 

The method employed in the course is that of historical synthesis 
rather than analysis. The body of knowledge is not addressed to 
potential specialists, but to citizens of a number of complexly 
overlapping worlds. While the educated man inhabits social, 
economic, political, literary, moral and religious worlds and makes 
himself at home in them, he is seldom a functioning specialist in 
any one. Nevertheless he must create for himself a workable 
order for effective and intelligent living. Thus, for example, a 
cathedral is presented not as an object of designed stone and 
glass, but as a living framework of activity centered around 
certain ideas. What does it mean to a man of the time who has 
just stepped out of a social and political environment where he 
is striving for material and personal existence? What are the 
ideas of the period that prompted him to enter this place of 
worship? What is he seeking there? Likewise the cathedral is 
not a mere architectural entity as far as art is concerned, but its 
external outlines enclose niches for sculptural forms. Paintings 
embellish its interior, and choral and instrumental music livens 
the activities in progress. The producers in this world of aesthe- 
tic phenomena, that is the artists, share the same social and politi- 
eal worlds with the consumers and do not retire into private 
architectural and musical worlds when they create, but strive to 
bring psychological and aesthetic unity to the multiple problems 
of the life of their times. 
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Larger units of organization are centered around the life of 
cities. Great civilizations have always been urban in nature, and 
the life of a period has spacio-temporal unity by reason of the in- 
termingling of people in a geographical and temporal center. A 
city is at once alive and teeming with activity. Its life moves 
within the patterns of the streets and the exteriors and interiors 
of buildings. All social, intellectual and aesthetic activity must 
take place within this architectural framework. The significance 
of architecture is derived from the fact that people build to house 
and order their activities. They decorate their public and domes- 
tic buildings with sculptural and pictorial representations of 
their strivings and aspirations. They draw together to dance, 
sing and make music. Thus, for example, the city life of ancient 
Athens and Rome are focal points in the history of the classical 


style; fifteenth century Florence of the Renaissance style; and 


eighteenth century Vienna of the classical period in music. 

The instruction in all branches of this course is in the hands of 
one instructor. ‘‘Nine tailors may make a man,’’ says Lewis 
Mumford, ‘‘but nine specialists are not a substitute for a com- 
plete human being.’’ It is recognized that no one instructor can 
be a specialist in more than one of the arts, but as an intelligent 
citizen of the world of ideas he has had to come to grips with each 
of them and his objective is to communicate the unity he finds to 
his students. The necessity of creating order and meaning out 
of the chaos of human experience exists in creative intellectual 
life just as it does in the arts. The turning of the backs of 
scholars on the possibility of this order in favor of rigid subject 
matter divisions is psychologically unsound in humanisti¢ studies 
and has led to a crisis in the literal meaning of a ‘‘split’’ in 
educational procedures. Keeping the instruction in the hands 
of one individual is found to be more effective than a division 
among specialists who present each art as a separate entity even 
though one instructor might never be able to speak with authority 
on all. The arbitrary separation of the arts due to the false 
application of nineteenth century scientific methodologies to the 
humanistic studies is thus renounced in favor of the view that the 
separate arts are only varying modes of expression springing 
from the same human mind and expressing the same fundamental 
human attitudes which grow out of man’s reactions to his enyiron- 
ment and resolve in aesthetic formulations of his universal needs. 
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So successful has this approach been that the course has grown 
from one struggling section to five large thriving groups. This 
basis has given rise to the demand for creative participation in 
the arts which has been met by the establishment of a sequence of 
courses in general drawing, painting, and two and three dimen- 
sional design offered by the School of Art expressly for the Lib- 
eral Arts students. The need for planning, supervising and 
synthesizing the offerings in the visual arts and music has led to 
the establishment of a new Department of Fine Arts within the 
College of Liberal Arts itself. This provides for a program 
leading to the bachelor’s degree for the student who wants a 
broad cultural background with as much experience in art or 

“music as is compatible with the ideals of a liberal education. The 
program with a major in visual arts includes in addition to 
general studies a balanced concentration in a field of applied 
visual art, aesthetics and advanced courses in art history taken 
in the junior and senior years. The music major similarly con- 
sists of work in a field of applied music, theory of music and 
advanced courses in music history. Majors in visual art history 
and music history are likewise available for the student who 
wishes a minimum of applied work. In each case the Survey of 
Fine Arts course described above is the common starting point in 
the sophomore year and insures a comprehensive viewpoint 
toward the arts as a whole. The spark of genuine enthusiasm 
generated by the synthesis of the arts in this course creates the 
demand for further study in one of the above fields often leading 
to the major. Thus with full co-operation of the Schools of 
Architecture, Art and Music, and of the Departments of Phi- 
losophy, Classical Languages and English among others, and with 
the common sense restoration of the concept of the essential 
aesthetic unity of art expression within the broader framework 
of humanistic studies, Syracuse has made genuine progress 
toward breaking down artificial departmental and college bar- 
riers in order to afford the general student full range of oppor- 
tunity of expression in this vital area of the humanities. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


ANNE 0O’H. WILLIAMSON 
PROFESSOR, WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


HE traditional college in aims and purposes, in curriculum 

and procedures subscribed to the educational philosophy that 
reading maketh a full man, that knowledge is power. Being so 
filled with erudition constituted competency for collegiate in- 
struction. The teacher was primarily a collector and purveyor 
of information ; the student a more or less passive recipient of the 
knowledge so dispensed. The erudition of the master became 
the measure of the student. Scholarship became the badge of 
the so-called liberal arts education—a conception of doubtful 
merit since it reflects historically the caste system of society ; and, 
perhaps of questionable value for the democratic way of life 
characterized, as it is, by problems arising from its very nature 
and pressing hard for solution. Fortunately, however, there 
have always been the few who have risen above the average. In 
all times and in all places there have been great teachers. 

The time-honored and time-worn conception of culture as the 
heritage of the past, of leadership as the spontaneous outgrowth 
of the so-called liberal arts needs to stand trial. The sacrosanc- 
tity of this most frequently enunciated of the objectives of the 
liberal arts college should be subjected to the x-ray of scientific 
thinking, and tested by the fruits that this theory has borne by 
way of values for human living. Leadership in a democratic 
society cannot evolve as a concomitant educational outcome. 
The emphasis on this ideal must be conscious, and its realization 
achieved through definite and intelligently chosen procedures. 


‘Even Mark Hopkins on his famous log of learning would find it 


necessary in these times to re-examine his educational philosophy 
in terms of the imperative demands of the present hour, and to 
supplement rapport and inspiration with a conscious inter- 
weaving of the patterns of the past with the contemporary prob- 
lematic social situations. 

Without undue depreciation of the culture of the ages, modern 
educational philosophy, with more faith in the integrity of the 
creative equipment of the human individual, and in his potential 
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power to achieve under his own steam, suggests the utilization of 
both the cultural heritage and contemporary life as crucial ele- 
ments for the educative process: the emphasis on the contempo- 
rary consisting of problems of the here and now; the considera- 
tion of the heritage as constituting a great storehouse of wisdom 
to be drawn upon in the solution of present day social problems, © 
serving as it might always have served man from time immemo- 
rial. Perhaps the note of difference between modern and tradi- 
tional philosophy of education at this point is that implied be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom. To know is not enough. To 
know where, why and how to use what is known is essential. 

The many problematic conditions characterizing the contempo- 
rary social state give serious concern to institutional agencies 
that realize the potency of proper education as the most depend- 
able source of solution for these menacing problems. Naturally 
society turns to its educational institutions of higher grade for 
blame or hope. For it is within the colleges and universities of 
the land that social leadership is supposedly developed.. Leader- 
ship, however, inheres not in knowledge alone, but rather in 
wisdom arrived at through the process of reflective thinking. 
Nor does leadership emerge concomitantly with other ends of 
education without due process of thought and intention. Ex- 
perience with life itself as well as with patterns of social thought 
is an essential element in leadership. Through exploration and 
analysis of the cultural heritage in relation to contemporary con- 
ditions do cures to the solution of current social problems emerge. 

Any consideration of the extent to which the high purpose of 
producing social leadership is being realized by our educational 
institutions at least emphasizes an area that demands close 
scrutiny and continual vigilance. Ina rapidly changing national 
or world community it is essential that there be constant re- 
evaluation of the social point-of-view and of social reactions; 
and revision of the implementations of the agencies effective in 
the realization of dynamic social objectives. 

In too many places, however, too many college teachers are 
still collectors of organized bodies of knowledge for impartation 
to youth. They still process their wares, and by calling dispose 
of them. The expert in the lecture art is still too generally re- 
garded the best teacher; the expert in the memoriter art is still 
too often counted the best scholar. 
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The institution of higher learning has no problem of more 
importance than that of instruction. That there is a growing 
awareness of this condition is evidenced by the inclusion, more 
and more, of the problem of better teaching in faculty discussions, 
and even in collegiate administrative programs. There is defi- 
nitely a felt need in institutions of higher learning to seek more 
effective ways and means of teaching at the college level. 


INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES IN RELATION 
To INSTRUCTION 


The trinal elements of the educative process: objectives or 
guiding principles, curriculum materials or educative experien- 
ces, integrating procedures or ways and means of achievement, 
are unquestionably ‘‘ useless each without the other’’ if we would 
guarantee our educational ends-in-view. We must look then, 
to fusion of all of these elements in our instructional program ; 
to the general institutional philosophy in its implementations 
for sanction of departmental orientation and instructional intent. 
Institutional aims and purposes should be worthy of acceptance 
and emphasis by all parts within the institutional whole. 

These institutional objectives, however, must be more than 
general. General objectives have covered a multitude of sins, 
and should be scrutinized as to their reason for being. The gen- 
eral aim of education needs specificity to give it anchor. We 
can cruise long on educational seas without getting into any port 
unless we have definite ends-in-view by which we chart our course ; 
and a guiding principle that, acting as rudder, gives the insti- 
tution a sense of direction. We need the anchor of specificity 
as well. Such an organizational scheme is compass to both 
organization and instruction. It is not enough to say that an 
institution exists to give a liberal education, or to develop char- 
acter, or to prepare for profession or vocation. It is necessary 
that a liberal education be interpreted in terms of its relevancy to 
the contemporary stage of social progress. It is necessary 
further, that an institution know the type of professional or 
vocational field to which its graduates will go, with something of 
the conditions and problems that they will encounter. In other 
words, it is imperative that the students be guided by definite ob- 
jectives specifically stated. This definite specific analysis of in- 
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stitutional goals must permeate every area of organization and 
administration. Such an analysis should result in a conscious 
guiding philosophy from which instruction takes its cue. 


CURRICULUM EXPERIENCES AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES— 
THE SYLLABUS 


The second and third elements in the educative process— 
(educative experiences and integrating activities)—are so close- 
ly interrelated that they can best be discussed together. The 
teacher’s program of action should include and clearly indicate 
the manipulation of these two aspects of instruction in all of 
their interrelationshps and ramifications. 

The time-honored instructional chart is the syllabus—(purchas- 
able now at reasonable rates foremost curriculum areas!). It is, 
perhaps, through the organization and use of the syllabus that 
greatest improvement in college teaching can come about. Con- 
scious of the contemporary scene with its multivaried problems; 
aware of what the past has given by way of wisdom; realizing 
that somehow he must so galvanize his students that leadership 
evolves, the college instructor can no longer depend upon pre- 
fabricated syllabi. Indeed the syllabus becomes but a means to 
the more vital.end of producing thinking individuals out of. 
the raw recruits that are his portion. Teaching to think—that is 
education. 

Syllabi should be consciously built on the organizing or guid- 
ing principle of the institution. All syllabi should give an 
over-view of the direction in which the college is moving. To 
this extent all syllabi within’ the curriculum will point in the 
same direction and unify educational effort. Given a set of 
chosen objectives and a set of syllabi, one should be able to 
trace as ramifying threads throughout the syllabi the philoso- 
phy by which the institution is charted. 

Departmental syllabi must of necessity coincide with institu- 
tional purposes. But since the integration curriculum over- 
flows subject matter compartments and departmental organi- 
zation, syllabi, organized with the chosen objectives as frames of 
reference and with the unfoldment of the personality of the 
student as chief concern, might well ignore departments as 
rather artificial schemes of organization and administration. 
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The organic importance of the departmental syllabi fades into 
lesser significance in the light of integration. The whole institu- 
tional machinery exists not to convey knowledge, but to guide 
students into a functional integration of their personal potential- 
ities. 

Like automobiles syllabi may be instruments of efficiency and 
progress; but like them, too, syllabi may be instruments of 
death and destruction. Intellectual lethargy and even paralysis 
can come about through blind adherence to syllabi that are not 
so constructed as to give activity and life to the curriculum. 

In relation to the curriculum that it accompanies the syllabus 
should be an instrument of vitalization existing not as ac- 
cumulated data or predigested materials, but rather as a frame 
of reference within which the student moves from stage to stage 
of his work, realizing that he is building his own life and social 
outlook through the integration of the materials suggested by 
the syllabus. And by his own needs and by his own creative 
power contributing experiences and procedures that add to 
the vitality of the syllabus. His own individual attitudes, capaci- 
ties and needs are regarded. Physicians cannot give the same pre- 
scription to all patients, nor yet to the same patient under all 
conditions. Master cooks do not follow recipes verbatim. There 
is always room for judgment and creative thinking. 

The acceptance of such a fundamental viewpoint has direct 
bearing upon the nature and administration of the curriculum: 
The curriculum exists as a great storehouse of cultural heritage 
from which the student draws that which functions in terms of 
contemporary life, and in terms of his chosen objectives. The 
curriculum becomes for the student an integration of functional 
knowledge. It is not ready-made; it is rather in process of be- 
coming—as teacher and student pursue their way. 

Such a view considers the syllabus as a flexible guide-sheet 
filled consciously with cross-sections of knowledge and vitalized 
by problems contributed by student and instructor alike that 
demand intellectual activity on the part of the student. Even 
the so-called ‘‘intangibles’’ can be incorporated into syllabi in 
such a way that by thought-provoking problems students may 
be inspired to come out with some social outlook or philosophy 
of life. 
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THE EFrrectivE CoLLEGE TEACHER 


There is no problem confronting the institution of higher 
leraning more important than that of consistently improving its 
instructional procedures in the light of revised and expanded 
educational philosophy. Dynamic guiding principles, cultural 
and functional ends-in-view, integrated curriculums and vitalized 
syllabi are all of prime importance. But the need for a potent 
agent to guide in fusing these elements into a unitary whole 
is strategic. This unifying agent is the teacher capable of so 
galvanizing the student that by self-activation he becomes in- 
telligent, self-sustaining and socio-centered. What constitutes 
the effective college teacher? By what qualities and competen- 
cies is he known? 

The effective college teacher is definitely a positive personal- 
ity. He is cultured, honorable, demoeratic, courageous, dynamic. 
Realizing his responsibility in example as well as in precept, he 
lives the philosophy that he professes. 

The effective college teacher knows the world about him. 
He is a citizen of the world. He is committed to the furtherance 
of human welfare. He brings all of this to bear in his class- 
room teaching. His cosmopolitan outlook enables him to respect 
all men in all places that might differ with him in viewpoint 
and behavior. 

The effective college teacher sees himself and his work as a link 
in the institutional chain. He is a continual and consistent stu- 
dent. He lifts the horizon of his preparation. He learns the new 
in his field. He possesses the scientific spirit and charts his work 
by experiment and research. He is not jealous of position or pre- 
rogative. He willingly submerges personal prestige or prefer- © 
ences for the common good. He recognizes his relations to his 
co-workers and intelligently co-operates and correlates his course 
activities with theirs. 

The effective college teacher teaches students not courses. He 
tries to discover the personal equipment of each of his students. 
He would know their several socio-economic backgrounds, their 
experiential assets, their interests, their abilities. And knowing 
all this he would individualize his means and methods of contact, 
meeting each student on his own ground, and aiding him in the 
integration of the educative materials to his own life purposes. 
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In the classroom the effective college teacher minimizes the 
lecture method; he encourages student initiative; he invites 
student participation ; he guides in the art of study ; he fosters the 
habit of problematic thinking; he rules out idle discussion; 
he makes pertinent and illuminating contributions; he suggests 
varied sources and ways and means for the solution of curriculum 
problems; he influences attitudes and ideals. By example, by 
supervision, he does a creative job. Such a teacher creates in 
his students an urge to a more enlightened life that will manifest 
itself in a definite philosophy of living. 

The effective college teacher delights in the superior mind 
that is entrusted to his care and out-does himself to provide 
nurture therefore. .But he also accepts the timid, halting, limited 
student as the real test of his efficiency and utilizes all of his re- 
sources to so vitalize his instruction as to quicken this duller 
mind. 

Finally, the effective college teacher believes in education as a 
process of integration. In his hands the student is not a passive 
recipient of knowledge, nor yet a performer of certain intellec- 
tual tricks of the trade. The student is rather a potential per- 
sonality in process of becoming; and it is the rich privilege of the 
college teacher to guide this personality in search of its own 
realization. 

The modern educational program demands the integration of 
educational objectives as accepted and interpreted by modern 
institutions of higher learning. These accepted objectives must 
be implemented by the instructional program in a vital and 
dynamic way. Such implementation requires teachers with 
vision, courage and proficiency in integrating the social whole 
through the integration of the individual. 





CHARACTER TRAINING IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 
A. BARR COMSTOCK 


N ONE of our leading metropolitan newspapers there recently 
appeared the following editorial: 


Prophecy 


And the philosophers and the prophets . . . who say that 
moral causes govern the standing and the falling of States, 
will tell us that the failure to mind whatsoever things are 
elevated must impair with an inexorable fatality the life of 
a nation ... and if the failure to mind whatsoever things are 
elevated should be real in your American democracy, and 
should grow into a disease, and take hold on you, then the 
life of even these great United States must inevitably suffer 
and be impaired more and more, until it perish. Matthew 
Arnold in Numbers, an essay." 


Few intelligent Americans expect the United States to perish, 


at least not in the foreseeable future. No thoughtful observer, 
however, can fail to note certain present trends in Ameri- 
can life which clearly indicate a progressive weakening of our 
national character. Unless these trends can be reversed, it may 
well be that we will ultimately follow into relative oblivion 
other civilizations of earlier times which succumbed to the mortal 
disease of which Mr. Arnold warns us to beware. It behooves 
us all to join in the prayer of an Army chaplain at a recent 
memorial service: _ 

‘*Oh Lord, strengthen our national character, that we may bear 
our responsibility for knowledge, power and wealth.”’ 

The character of our nation is determined by the character 
of the individual, for which the college has a heavy responsibility. 
While my comments and suggestions specifically refer only to 
men’s colleges, I have no doubt they apply equally, with some 
variation, to colleges for women. 

That the character of our average citizen is deteriorating in 
certain important respects can hardly be denied. It can give 
us little comfort to contemplate our many fine human qualities. 

1 Boston Herald, June 24, 1947. 
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Beautiful structures, made of the finest wood, have often been 
undermined to the point of collapse by the insidious termite. 
Space will permit me to refer to only a few species of what might 
be called character termites. There are many more. 

For some time past, except for a slight recession during the 
war years, the crime rate in this country has risen steadily. 
This has been especially true with respect to crimes relating 
to sex and to juvenile delinquency. It is interesting to note 
that, for the first time in many years, most crimes are committed 
by those between the ages of 21 and 24, that is, in the college 
age and later, rather than in the school age, as formerly. As 
many crimes are undetected, the available figures, indicated 
above, are no doubt considerably lower than in fact. Although 
crime statistics are kept on a different basis in the various coun- 
tries, I am reliably informed that we probably have the highest 
crime rate of any comparable country in the world. In a free, 
democratic country like ours such a conspicuous disrespect for 
law and order is clearly indicative of weak character and a low 
moral standard. 


In its recent report the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training says: 


In preparing this report, we have attempted to evaluate all 
factors of importance to our security and the maintenance 
of world peace. Everything points inescapably to the con- 
clusion that there is no real security for this country or any 
country unless war is abolished through the establishment 
of the reign of law among nations. 

Can the United States effectively co-operate in establishing a 
“reign of law’’ among the nations when our own people have 
so little respect for the reign of law within our own borders? 
To a greater extent than ever before chastity is no longer 
considered a virtue. Numerous case studies indicate that two- 
thirds of our recent brides admit to having had sexual experience 
before marriage. Growing sex laxity in our adult population 
is not only an evil in itself but contributes to broken homes, which, 
in turn, account in no small degree for the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. ; 
During the fifty years prior to 1940, our divorce rate in- 
creased over 300% and is steadily mounting. The 1946 rate is 
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reliably quoted at one divorce for every three marriages, 
and the present trend indicates a rate of one for every two 
marriages within the next eighteen years. In addition, of 
course, many husbands and wives who are not divorced are 
living apart. While some divorces are no doubt a desirable 
eure for an intolerable evil, divorces are usually caused by 
certain defects in the character of the guilty party. The 
sanctity of the home, the basic unit in our society, and the 
integrity of family life are being seriously undermined to an ever 
increasing extent. 

For many years the rate for automobile accidents has been 
disgracefully high. In 1946 the rate dropped to some extent. 
In that year, however, there were roughly 33,500 fatalities, 
1,000,000 temporary and 100,000 permanent injuries, and an 
economic loss of $1,500,000,000. From 85% to 90% of these 
accidents were due to errors of drivers (some 47,000,000 in 
number) caused by undesirable character traits such as selfish- 
ness, stubbornness, thoughtlessness, neglect and pride. Inci- 
dentally, young drivers are responsible for from three to nine 
times as many such accidents as older drivers. The public, at 
long last, is aroused and the battle against driver attitudes is 
being waged on many fronts. It should be noted that education 
in the schools is beginning to prove its value in this effort. 

For some years past, major strikes in industry have been 
characterized by a fundamental disregard of human rights, in 
that force and the threat of force have been consistently re- 
sorted to for selfish ends and such action has been generally 
tolerated and even condoned. 

We cannot forget the recent period of illegal and immoral 
black markets which openly flourished, encouraged by producers, 
dealers and consumers alike. 

Tax evasion among our forty-eight million taxpayers is more 
prevalent than is commonly believed and many otherwise high- 
minded people attempt to justify the practice merely because 
of the financial burden of high tax rates. 

In certain sections of the country, cold-blooded murder, thinly 
disguised as retributive justice, participated in by large groups 
of citizens, is not only permitted but encouraged. 

The chief executive of one of our oldest and largest cities 
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is now on vacation in a Federal penitentiary serving for the 
second time as a convicted criminal, drawing full pay and pre- 
pared to resume his active duties as mayor upon his release. And 
many thousands of his fellow citizens have, in various ways, 
evidenced their admiration for him as a man. 

It is estimated by Government statisticians that about three 
million persons in the United States have syphilis. It is hardly 
necessary to comment upon this discouraging fact in terms of 
character defects. 

A Gallup poll some time ago indicated that a substantial major- 
ity of the American people believed that Congressmen were 
dishonest and that it was all right for them to be so. Our 
people have thus indicted themselves, even more than Congress- 
men, for a low moral standard. 

There is much evidence, including the above, that various 
species of character termites, as I have called them, are at 
work, in some instances with constantly increasing effect, to im- 
pair personal integrity, upon which depends, in no small degree, 
the success of our way of life as a people. : 

No individual, however learned, and no nation, however great 
in a material sense, can, in the long run, rise above character 
level. It is imperative that the American character level be 
raised, especially with respect to the character of our youth. Our 
capacity for the leadership which a sorely troubled world requires 
of us and which our pre-eminent position demands, and our 
national security itself are at stake.” 

The American character level cannot be raised without a will- 
ingness on the part of our college authorities to share, to a 
far greater extent than at present, the responsibility for char- 
acter training with the home, the church, and the school. 

Many who have-given the matter serious thought, including 
distinguished educators, are of the opinion that the colleges 
are evading this issue. For instance, I quote, with his permis- 
sion, from a letter to me on this subject from Major General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point: 


2 That this is true seems to be clearly implied in the recent report of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training referred to above. 
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I am very happy to learn of your interest in the injection 
of character training into our system of higher education. 
I, too, feel that it is a national problem which is being side- 
stepped by most of our college educators. 

It is common knowledge that character training is a legiti- 
mate and an important function of education in the schools, 
It is considered highly desirable that the teachers have fine charac- 
ter and that they do all they can to develop the character of their 
pupils. Prizes are often given to members of the graduating 
class on the basis of character and, especially in the lower grades, 
character is an important criterion in grading the child. In the 
teacher’s report to the parent more attention is often given to 
character traits than to scholarship. Leading authorities on 
juvenile delinquency, and other experts, tell us that the school 
has a heavy responsibility for character training, and this is 
generally admitted. It would seem clear that the college has at 
least an equal responsibility. 

It is apparently considered by many college managements 
that the character of a young man is fixed prior to entering college 
and that it is not worth while for the college to attempt character 
training. This, I believe, is clearly a fallacy. A young man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22 is in the development stage. It is 
not simply a technicality that in most states he is legally still a 
child until reaching the age of 21 years, an ‘‘infant,’’ unable 
even to enter into a binding contract. In other ways, also, the 
law recognizes his immaturity. Usually, the college freshman, 
for the first time, is away from home and home influence for a 
prolonged period. At the very time that his father’s influence 
is the strongest the two are apart, and have little contact. He 
enters a totally new world with new associations. In spite of 
his peculiar vulnerability to outside influences, however, he is, 
in effect, told by the college ‘‘What you are and what you do, 
provided you do not disgrace the college, is no concern of ours. 
Our official relations with you will be solely on the basis of 
scholarship. You will be graded in your studies alone. Your 
degree will be conferred or withheld upon a determination of 
your scholarship rating. If you graduate with distinction it will 
be because your grades justfy it. To train your character is no 
part of our job.’’ To many a bewildered incoming freshman to 
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be told that character doesn’t count towards a degree is the equiv- 
alent of telling him that character doesn’t count. This means 
that the official attitude of the college actually exerts a negative 
influence in this highly important field of character training. 

It is a striking paradox that the college often spends vast sums 
on athletic plants and various facilities for other extra-curricular 
activities, which admittedly constitute an important factor in 
character training, with no recognition, except as evidenced by 
these expenditures, of their high value for this purpose. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 58% of more than four 
thousand students graduating from Pennsylvania colleges some 
years ago considered that their extra-curricular activities in col- 
lege had proved of more permanent value to /- than their 
formal college education.*® 

At the Harvard Tercentenary celebration in 1936 President 
Conant said before a distinguished gathering of educators and 
scholars from all over the world: 


The universities of a country are the sanctuaries of the 
inner life of the nation. When they cease to be concerned 
with the things of the spirit, they cease to fulfill their most 
important function. 

This formal pronouncement on such an auspicious occasion by 
the distinguished President of Harvard is entitled to great 
weight. I would like to ask President Conant, for whom I have 
great admiration and respect: Isn’t character training related 
to ‘‘things of the spirit,’’ and, if so, what are Harvard and other 
colleges doing to fulfill their ‘‘most important function’’? 

Again, President Conant, at the recent annual convention of 
the American Association of School Administrators at Atlantic 
City, said : 

We live in a highly technical age that needs many able pro- 
fessional men with the very best training; it likewise needs a 
citizenry that has character backed by knowledge. . . . What 
are Harvard and other colleges doing to train the character 
of such a citizenry ? 
3W. 8. Learned: ‘‘Testing for Values in Education,’’ Bulletin of the 

Association of American Colleges, Volume XX, No. 1, March, 1934, referred 
to in ‘‘The Aims and Techniques of Teaching,’’ by F. A. Magoun, Asso- 


ciate Professor of Humanics, Massachuetts Institute of Technology, October 
19, 1935. 
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_ President Conant then went on to say: ‘‘ As never before, edu. 
cation is a vital matter for the future of this republic.’’ 

College managements seem to have lost their perspective. Ap- 
parently they have come to regard ‘‘education’’ as exclusively 
related to scholarship. The emphasis is all on learning. "Wasn't 
it Herbert Spencer who said: ‘‘To prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to discharge.’’ Webster 
defines education as ‘‘The impartation or acquisition of knowl- 
edge, skill, or discipline of character.’’ And also, ‘‘The totality 
of the information and qualities acquired through instruction 
and training which further the development of an individual 
physically, mentally and morally; as a liberal education.’’ 

In his definition of ‘‘character,’’ Webster refers to the principle 
that ‘‘the education of a people is measured by its ideals and 
principles.”’ 

The need for a ‘‘liberal education’ 


’ in college is more and 


more recognized by both laymen and educators. In view of the 
above definitions, how can a college be said to offer a liberal 
education without including therein a considerable amount of 


character training? 

Many colleges pride themselves on the fact that they admit only 
boys of fine character, and applicants for admission are checked 
for this purpose through the schools. The colleges evidently de- 
mand character training in the school. Should the college demand 
more of the school than of itself in this respect? If ‘‘secondary 
education’’ includes character training should we expect less 
of ‘‘higher education,’’ especially in view of the fact that, as 
President Conant says, the most important function of higher 
education is concern for ‘‘things of the spirit’’? What miracle 
has been worked in the life of an eighteen-year-old boy during 
the summer following his graduation from school that, although 
he was sorely in need of character training in June, he doesn’t 
need it three months later in college? 

In view of our present concern for national security and the 
place of our service schools in that picture, it is interesting to 
note that at West Point character training is the primary objec- 
tive. General Taylor, Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, to whose views on this subject I 
have already referred, says, in summing up a brief explanation of 
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the Academy’s aims and methods, ‘‘West Point succeeds or fails 
in the future to the degree in which it continues to produce men 
of character, capable of leading other men to victory in battle.’’ 
The liberal arts college purports to train its students for leader- 
ship in the community, which depends more and more upon 
college graduates for such leadership. Can it be that character 
training is essential to leadership in battle but not to leadership 
in the peacetime life of our people? 

We Americans are vitally interested, to a greater extent than 
ever before, in a world in which the United States must play an 
increasingly important role if modern civilization is to survive. 
As Professor Magoun has so well and so simply stated: 

‘‘There is only one way to have a better world, and that is to 
have better individuals in it.’’ It might be added that unless 
we do have better people in it, before very long we won’t have 
any world. 

The college prides itself in preparing our young men to fill the 
personnel needs of industry. Are they adequately doing so? 
Prominent industrialists, and the placement offices of some of our 
leading colleges advise me that, except for positions requiring 
technical or specialized training and knowledge, industry is not 
particularly interested in the grades an applicant received in 
eollege or his scholarly attainments. What they demand are 
character and personality. 

The above evidence, and much more, leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the college has a heavy responsibility in the field 
of character training, which is not now being met. 

Now, assuming that character training should have a place 
in our present system of higher education, what kind of program 
should be adopted? I have no illusions as to the difficulties in- 
evitably encountered by the layman in suggesting. a specific 
course of action by experts in a specialized field. Every business 
manager of a venture enterprise knows that it is a far ery from 
priority notes to commercialization. I venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that some such action as the following could and should be 
attempted : 

(1) Courses, or more courses, in character training, morals, 
ethics, humanics, behavior psychology and in the correlation and 
integration of character and scholarship. These courses to be 
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conducted by lectures and seminars on the case system, with 
some reference to such fields as law observance, business relations 
and activities in which character traits are clearly evidenced. 
These courses to be required for a degree. 

(2) Teachers for these courses to be carefully selected, either 
from the teaching profession or from laymen of fine character 
and appealing personality who have clearly achieved success in 
some worth while vocation or special endeavor, and who, if neces- 
sary, would be willing to serve on a part-time basis. In view of 
the premature retirement rules in industry, teaching and Govern- 
ment service, for instance, such men might well be found among 
those who are no longer fully occupied. Such useful service 
might well appeal to many men of the right type. 

(3) Induce men with the necessary qualifications to live on 
the campus, pay them an adequate salary, assign to them some 
nominal official duties, and encourage the students to develop 
their acquaintance and to seek their friendship: I understand 
this method has been successfully attempted at one of our lead- 
ing eastern colleges. 

(4) Adopt the general policy of making the athletic coaches 
and the instructors in other extra-curricular activities members 
of the faculty, and have them grade the boys they teach on the 
basis of character traits and performance, such grades to count 
toward a degree. 

It would no doubt be generally agreed that rowing, football, 
baseball and other approved college sports have a pronounced 
tendency to develop character. Good sportsmanship, courage, 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and many other character traits can be 
observed and graded by the coach to good advantage. Many 
coaches are themselves men of conspicuously fine character who 
are a splendid example and an inspiration to the boys they teach. 
In a recent discussion of this subject with a GI, a young man of 
sterling character and rare promise, he told me that, next to 
home influence, the most valuable character training he had ever 
received was his college rowing experience under a coach whom 
all the boys greatly admired both as a man and as a teacher. 
This case is typical of many. 

If sports and other extra-curricular activities are to be main- 
tained with college funds, why should they not be officially recog- 
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nized, to the extent of their contribution to character training, 
as a part of the formal educational system? 

(5) An assistant dean could be put in charge of the character 
training program, to receive reports from members of the faculty 
or any other official observer of the students’ behavior or atti- 
tudes, and to grade him on this and other reliable evidence of 
character traits. 

(6) Raise character standards for entrance requirements, and 
for scholarships. This would exert a powerful influence upon 
the school and the home with respect to character training. 

(7) Confer degrees with distinction more on the basis of 
character. 

(8) Throughout the character training program an appeal 
should be made to the enlightened self-interest of the student. 
Holding out the prospect of personal reward through increased 
happiness, success or prosperity is certainly both legitimate and 
highly desirable. It is the basis of Bible teaching throughout 
both the Old and the New Testaments. For instance, in Mat- 
thew 6: 33 we are advised not to worry about worldly goods, 
‘‘But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’’ An appeal to self- 
interest can often do much to induce proper attitudes and action. 
In this connection it should be noted that there is a great differ- 
ence between selfishness, which is never justified, as it implies 
thinking of oneself to the prejudice of others, and self-interest 
which we might call the second law of nature if self-preservation 
is the first. 

Educators may have many objections to the policy I have 
urged. It is often said one cannot evaluate character. Why 
not? College presidents and others on Rhodes Scholarship com- 
mittees must evaluate the candidate’s character. Donors of 
scholarship funds often specify character qualifications and the 
college must conscientiously judge of the character of the re- 
cipients. The college authorities must evaluate character when 
they purport to accept for admission only applicants of fine 
character. Colleges have loan funds and the borrowing student 
must have good character. The school, especially in the lower 
grades, evaluates character all the time. Why can’t the college 
do the same? In those colleges where there is student govern- 
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ment the boys are permitted and encouraged to evaluate charac- 
ter and to take drastic action on a character basis. Are the un- 
dergraduates able to evaluate character while the college author- 
ities are not? When a student is recommended to industry his 
character is often carefully evaluated by both the placement 
office and the hiring company. 

Other objections have been raised but space will not permit 
me to discuss them at this time. I do not believe there are any 
difficulties which are insurmountable. If there is a will, there 
certainly can be found a way. 

In conclusion, I desire to make it clear that in advocating char- 
acter training in college education I do not minimize the impor- 
tance of scholarship, for which I have profound respect. 

Scholarship alone, however, cannot insure a happy, useful and 
successful life. It has been found, as a result of conservative 
research, that, on a comparable percentage basis, there are fewer 
members of Phi Beta Kappa than non-members in Who’s Who in 
America. Scholarship without character is often useless and 
sometimes dangerous, both to the scholar and to society. Nazi 
Germany is a conspicious example. 

I do not blame the college for demanding of a student all the 
scholarship he is reasonably capable of absorbing. I do- blame 
the college, however, for a woeful neglect of character training. 
An eminent physicist once stated to me a simple truism which has 
a clear application to this situation, as to so many other phases of 
life. ‘‘Remember,’’ he said, ‘‘that in measuring a rectangular 
area you merely magnify error by measuring the length to four 
decimal places and the width to none.’’ The college, while striv- 
ing to perfect scholarship to many decimal places, is figuring the 
character factor to none, and even the last digit is considered of 
little consequence. In view of the true meaning of education and 
of President Conant’s definition of the most important function 
of the college, quoted above, is it any wonder that an A.B. degree 
is such slight evidence that the possessor is an educated man? 

Many intelligent observers rightly claim that what the nation 
most needs is more good, old-fashioned religion. To what extent, 
however, the secular college should teach religion, as such, is a 
large subject upon which I cannot even touch in this brief article. 
Obviously, character training is akin to religious training, but 
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if we stop with character training we are on firm ground, while if 
we go further we invite endless controversy and, with respect to 
the state college at least, there is the argument of constitutional 
limitations. At any rate, I express no opinion, at this time, on 
the subjeet of religious teaching, as such, in college education. 

I lay no claim to originality in the comments I have ventured 
to express in this article. The same thing, in somewhat different 
form, has no doubt been said, much better, many times before. 
I sincerely hope that the same thing in different and perhaps 
more convincing form will continue to be said. To sell this idea 
to college authorities may, as seems to be the case with the sale 
of certain commercial products, require endless repetition. 

The late Justice Holmes once gave us this sage advice: ‘‘. . . we 
need education in the obvious more than investigation of the 
obseure.’’” 

Scholarship involves the investigation of the obscure, which is 
important. Without it, human progress is limited. Character 
training is education in the obvious, which is needed even more. 
Without it, the college conspicuously fails to demonstrate a con- 
cern ‘‘with things of the spirit.’’ Without it the college can not 
fulfill its ‘‘ most important function. ”’ 
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OF THE two most famous English universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge, Oxford is the older, but Cambridge men like to 
think that Cambridge has always been the more progressive. 
From its very foundation in the Middle Ages Cambridge has 
nearly always tended to be on the side of experiment and ad- 
vanced thinking. During the Civil War of the 17th century, 
while Oxford was a Royalist center, Cambridge was a stronghold 
of the Parliament. Milton, the poet of the Puritan revolution, 
was a Cambridge man; so was Isaac Newton, the great scientist 
and mathematician. And today it is as a scientific university 
that Cambridge is particularly famous. Research in biochemis- 
try, nuclear physics and other branches of science is perhaps the 
outstanding contemporary contribution of Cambridge to the 
community. 

From the student’s point of view one of the principal features 
of Cambridge is that it is a residential university. That is to say, 
almost all the students are living ‘‘in college,’’ away from their 
homes. Very few actually live in Cambridge except during the 
university terms. While they are at the university they must 
live therefore either in a college or in lodgings. 


INCREASE IN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships and grants at all British universities have in- 
creased enormously. During World War II the education of 
almost every student was interrupted. Only medical and scien- 
tific students continued their work in normal numbers. With the 
end of the war, some provision had to be made for ex-Servicemen 
to take up their studies. These ex-Servicemen were of two types: 
some had gone straight into the Forces from school and had had 
no opportunity of beginning university work; others had done 
merely a year or two of their courses before being ‘‘called up.’’ 

In order to enable these men from the Armed Forces to recom- 
mence their studies the Government has put into force a scheme for 
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financing ex-Servicemen who want to go to a university. In Cam- 
bridge in 1945 some 75 per cent of the students were receiving 
financial aid from the State. This year the percentage is even 
higher, for in autumn 1946 over 90 per cent of the new students 
admitted to the university were ex-Servicemen and almost all 
of these qualify for some form of State financial aid. 

The postwar situation in Cambridge has produced a set of 
problems. In the first place the number of students has in- 
ereased considerably. In 1938 the total of post-graduates and 
undergraduates was 7,558. By 1941 this number had dropped to 
4,507. This year it is 8,224. But the amount of available 
accommodation has not increased. On the contrary, there are 
in the town 2,000 extra Civil Servants, and since Cambridge it- 
self is only a small town—a market center for the neighboring 
country—overcrowding is serious. 

Moreover, the problem of students’ wives and families now 
arises. Before the war very few students were married. To- 
day many of them are. It is as difficult to find rooms in Cam- 
bridge as in some of the war-damaged industrial towns. Some 
of the returning students have moved into disused Army huts for 
their temporary homes. 

These new problems have taxed the administration of the uni- 
versity heavily. Never before have so many details arisen about 
housing, feeding, rations and grants. The students themselves, 
through their Grants and Accommodation Committee, are con- 
tributing to the clarification and solution of these difficulties. 


More Practica EXPERIENCE 


Such problems are not without their compensations. Cam- 
bridge students before the war tended to live lives somewhat re- 
mote from those of ordinary people. Today there is much less 
of a gap between students and non-students. Students’ wives 
have’just the same shopping troubles as the wives of bus-drivers. 
In addition, the average student in Cambridge today has had 
more experience of life than his counterpart of 1938. He has 
been in the Services for four or five years and almost certainly 
served part of that time abroad. Not everyone learns much from 
merely visiting a foreign country, but almost every student learns 
a great deal from mixing with all kinds.of people in the Forces. 
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The average first-year undergraduate at Cambridge in 1946 is 
about 24 years old (as opposed to 18 or 19 in prewar days), prob- 
ably married and certainly with some war-experience. Con- 
sequently he tends to be more mature than his predecessor and to 
have a clearer idea of what he wants a university education to 
give him. Every visitor to Cambridge is struck by the number 
of war-wounded young men going to their lectures with sticks 
or crutches or an empty sleeve. 

What is our typical Cambridge student thinking? A diff- 
cult question. First, he is delighted to be a civilian again after 
his military life and to be wearing the comfortable, shabby clothes 
which students prefer to a uniform. Secondly, he is much con- 
cerned in getting down to work and making up for lost time. 
Everyone agrees that students today are studying harder than 
before. The number of social gatherings is fewer than it was, 
partly because of food and drink shortages; but chiefly because 
people feel they simply have not the time. Similarly, there is 
less activity among the political clubs and discussion groups. 
This is not to say that interest in politics is any less intense than 
before the war. The political clubs are still a vital part of the 
university ’s extra-curricula life. 


FILLING IN Gaps 


Research in non-scientific subjects has been held up consider- 
ably by the war. Many professors and lecturers in arts sub- 
jects have also been away from Cambridge for five or six years 
serving in the Forces or as Civil Servants. In 1946, for the first 
time since 1939, they are all back, and many of them are having 
a hard time filling in the gaps of the last few years. Though 
most of the Cambridge scientists continued to work in the univer- 
sity during the war, a proportion of them, too, have been away, 
doing research work in Government laboratories. 

A strange amusing situation has arisen owing to clothing ration- 
ing. By tradition all Cambridge students wear gowns and it is 
by their gowns that they are distinguished by the proctors—the 
university disciplinary authorities. Now, however, there are not 
enough gowns to go round. The proctors who are therefore 
unable to distinguish between students and non-students have 
some difficulty in carrying out their traditional functions! 
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Finally, there is a great increase in the number of studefits 
training to be school-teachers. This is a symptom of the times, for 
the new Education Act of England and Wales, improving the 
standard of education throughout the country, will need for its 
implementation a large increase in the present number of teachers. 
Today a great many Cambridge students are going to be teachers 
and more than ever before are receiving financial aid from the 
Government for this purpose. 





FORGET THE OLD GRAY MARE: A CREED FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


IRWIN J. ZACHAR 
PROFESSOR, UPSALA COLLEGE 


Every morning the young in heart and mind go forth. 
. .. Alone and anxious, they renew the elusive pursuit, the 
eager hand upon the book, eyes on the blackboard, the ear 
strained to catch the word. Each sunny day or sullen rain 
is fresh. Each morning their hunger trembles in the very 
air, stirs dust in libraries, worries the chemicals in the 
tubes 

Who waits their arrival? What manner of feet do they 
sit at? What book, what blackboard, whose word? 

—Robert Gessner, Youth is the Time 


JRNTIRELY too much college teaching is done from memory; 

we are perpetually looking backward. We tend to be too 
much overcome by nostalgia for our own college mates and by our 
recollections of the teaching prowess of our own college teachers. 
It’s like the old gray mare: indeed she never quite was what she 
used to be, for things never are quite what they appear to be 
in retrospect. 

Now it may well be that there were giants on the faculty in 
those good old days to which we look back so longingly, and it 
is very likely that our college generation took more kindly to 
the more academic and classical learning which was ladled out to 
us. That does not mean, however, that the prevailing method 
in college teaching should continue to be ‘‘the-same-as-I-was- 
taught’’ method to a student population which we never quite 
seem to be able to get into our heads has different aptitudes, 
needs and interests from the students of our own undergraduate 
days. 


VARIETY AND OPEN-MINDEDNESS IN METHOD 


What should be done, then? First, capable though your 
own teachers may have been, do not teach only according to the 
way in which you were taught; progress does not lie in that 
direction. Nor should you rely exclusively upon one or two 
approaches—such as the lecture or the question-and-answer 
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method. You owe it to yourself and to your calling to consider 
new and varying points of view, suggestions and devices, even 
when they seem to oppose old established procedures. You 
should consider the possibilities of such approaches as the panel 
discussion, the group enterprise, the committee report, dramati- 
zations, the problem method, the socialized recitation, the 
project, the demonstration, the laboratory method and the work- 
shop plan. The use of too many of these would, naturally, 
result in the frittering away of too much time and energy and 
in a classroom atmosphere resembling a three-ring circus. But 
two or three of them supplementing your favored methods, either 
regularly or as the occasion demands, would serve to make your 
teaching more interesting and effective. 

Study what the colleges that are serving as experimental 
laboratories in teaching methods are doing, and appraise such 
approaches as the tutorial and preceptorial plans and the broad- 
fields and correlation movements. In connection with the prog- 
ress of the fusion movements, it should be remembered that those 
who advocate a greater unity of subject-matter than now exists 
are ‘‘talking a very good game’’ indeed from the point of view of 
educational psychology—inasmuch as they claim to apply the 
Gestalt psychology and to effect a better integration of the learn- 
ing processes and of the personality of the individual student. It 
should first be determined, however, whether a fusion of two or 
more subjects would make for more effective teaching than if 
the subjects were well-taught separately. Whether a faculty 
decides to ‘‘fuse’’ or ‘‘not to fuse’’—or whatever approaches or 
methods are used—students will appreciate the broadly cultured 
teacher who can point out to them relationships that exist 
among various fields of knowledge and how the past can illumi- 
nate the present and the future. They will also appreciate the 
instructor in whose classroom they will encounter lifelike, en- 
riched experiences closely related to their aptitudes, needs, and 
interests. ; 


On Acceptina Latest TRENDS 
The fact that an educational procedure is a trend does not, 


of course, justify jumping on the band wagon. But it is a good 
thing to know about trends and innovations, even though we 
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need not fall in with every new movement that comes along. For 
much of the vitality of American education comes from our 
attempts to find ever better and newer ways of teaching. A 
good motto is: ‘‘Adopt nothing and avoid nothing because it is 
new. Retain nothing and discard nothing because it is old.’” 


THe HETEROGENEOUS STUDENT Bopy 


Put into practice your realization that the college student 
population is more heterogeneous than it was a decade ago—or 
even before the War, for that matter. Don’t waste energy in 
complaining about what you think is the incompetence of high 
school teachers ; you are likely to find, to your chagrin, that high 
school teaching is more effective than is college teaching. Direct 
your energy, instead, towards co-operating with the high school 
people in the problems of articulation between the two levels 
of learning. Let this matter of collaboration be genuine, more- 
over—not a matter of your dictating to them what you expect 
of their ‘‘products’’! 

More important still, if your students are likely to profit from 
higher education, take them at whatever level of academic 
achievement you find them and proceed from that point. Per- 
haps the only thing you can be certain of about your students 
when you first meet with them is their chronological age! You 
must provide a program of instruction not only for the superior 
or for those who are likely to major in your subject but for all 
students. And since you are teaching a more varied student 
body than attended college in your own undergraduate years, 
the instruction that you impart is very likely to be different, in 
both content and method, from the kind that you received. 


Some OBJECTIVES OF MopDERN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The dissemination of knowledge is not the sole purpose of 
education. Consider Charles A. Beard’s statement in The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. 


The primary business of education, in effecting the prom- 
ises of American democracy, is to guard, chersih, advance and 
make available in the life of coming generations the funded 
and growing wisdom, knowledge, and aspirations of the race. 


1 English Course of Study, Newark, New Jersey, 1939. 
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This involves the dissemination of knowledge, the liberation 
of minds, the development of skills, the promotion of free 
inquiries, the encouragement of the creative or inventive 
spirit, and the establishment of wholesome attitudes toward 
order and change—all useful in the good life for each person, 
in the practical arts, and in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of American society, as our society, in the world of 
nations.” 

What people become, then, as a result of their being in your 
class is at least as important as whether or not an academic 
item of which you are fond has been ‘‘covered.”’ 

Two of your principal objectives ought therefore to be to cause 
people to become increasingly thoughtful and increasingly under- 
standing of human relationships. 

In this connection, note carefully Harold Spear’s statement 
that attitude, understandings, appreciations and socially accepted 
actions are taking their place beside facts and skills as in- 
structional outcomes. 


LEARNING Not A PAssiIvE MATTER 


Learning is not a passive matter. The new conception of 
learning is one of growth through interaction with one’s environ- 
ment of people and things. As Harold Spears also states, the 
classroom is no longer a restricted unit—shutting out the world; 
instead, it rightfully incorporates the community in such activ- 
ities as field trips and occupational experiences. 

See to it that things—interesting and worthwhile things— 
happen in your classroom, and feel condemned to the limbo of 
the teacher-bore or the teacher-autocrat if your students are list- 
less and docile and apathetic. If you do most or all of the think- 
ing and talking, most or all of the growth will be yours. See 
what you can do to take your students into a greater and more 
democratic partnership. Share your leadership with them; 
encourage them to think, to discuss, to experience, to do and to 
grow in initiative and self direction. Learning involves the 
active participation of the student not only as a receiver but also 
as a planner, an executor, and an evaluator of the entire per- 
formance.® 


2 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, pp. 77-78. 
3J. W. Williams, Secondary Schools for Modern Youth. 
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DESIRABLE STUDENT-INSTRUCTOR RELATIONSHIPS 


What should be the relationship between the instructor and 
his students? What the desirable classroom atmosphere? The 
writer endorses that kind of relationship in which instructor 
and students work together ‘‘in activities vital to all concerned— 
vital in terms of individual growth and social usefulness.’ 
The atmosphere should be one which is mutually stimulating, full 
of shared interests, easy, friendly and pleasant.5 It is an 
atmosphere which generates enthusiasm and inspiration and lik- 
ing for the teacher and for what he teaches. 


THe NEED FOR PROGRESS AND GROWTH 


And, finally, don’t stagnate. Keep growing culturally and 
professionally. For unless there is mental and professional 
growth in you, you are very unlikely to effect growth in your 
students. In education, as in everything else, we either pro- 
gress or we retrogress. 


4 Division of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, The 
Education of Youth. Book E: The Report of the Survey of The Public 
Schools of Newark, New Jersey, 1942, p. 1636. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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THE WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND—A DECADE 
OF SHARING 


HUNTLEY DUPRE 
PROFESSOR, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


GTUDEN TS the world around are profoundly committed, in the 

service of moral ideals and of self-interest, to the establish- 
- ment of a world order of reason, humanity and law. These 
youths whose predecessors in history have paid periodically with 
their lives for the sins and stupidities of their elders, have de- 
cided to make another valiant effort for a rational and humane 
world. Even during the recent fratricidal war they demon- 
strated their solidarity and their faith. In this, American 
students have fully participated. 

American students and professors have been sharing their. 
means for ten years to relieve the distresses of fellow students 
and professors in the war-ravaged countries. Starting in 1937 
with the outbreak of war in China, as the Far Eastern Student 
Service Fund, to serve students and professors in the evacuated 
colleges and universities in that vast land, the Fund became the 
World Student Service Fund with the outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1939. 

World Student Relief was created in August 1943 to co- 
ordinate the work of fund-raising and administering committees 
in the world-wide effort of students to stand together in mutual 
help in this tragic ordeal of civilization. It was established by 
the three great international student organizations that first 
had united their emergency war student relief activities into 
the European Student Relief Fund, namely: International 
Student Service, Pax Romana (Catholic), and World Student 
Christian Federation (Protestant). World Student Relief is 
a non-governmental international organization that works with- 
out reference to race, nationality, religion or politics, to meet 
human needs within the world-wide university community. It 
is inspired and sustained by the ideal of international student 
solidarity. 

“Out of the Ruins,’’ was the title of 1945-46 Report and 
“‘On the Road to Recovery,’’ for the past year. Its able cosmo- 
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politan staff was headed by André de Blonay, a Swiss, until he 
joined UNESCO early in 1947 as Chief of the External Relations 
Department. Yngve Frykholm, a Swedish associate, carried on 
until Jack Peter of England, an Oxford graduate with post- 
graduate work at Brussels and Munich, was appointed general 
secretary. " 

More than $3,250,000 has been raised in colleges and universi- 
ties in the relatively untouched lands in this decade, and 
$1,827,985 of this amount has come from American students and 
professors, under the leadership of the World Students Service 
Fund. During the academic year, 1946-47, WSSF had educa- 
tional and promotional relations with 1,750 colleges, universities 
and schools in the United States, and it raised $520,025.68 from 
students and professors in 810 institutions. 

The World Student Service Fund itself is the humanitarian 
arm of the United Student Christian Council (Y.W.—Y.M.C.A.’s 
and denominational student groups), the American Committee 
of International Student Service, B’nai B’rith Hillel Founda- 
tions at American Universities, and just recently the National 
Federation of Newman Clubs has also voted to join the sponsor- 
ship of WSSF. The new National Students Organization rec- 
ognizes WSSF as its agency for world student relief. The 
officers of WSSF are leading American educators, of whom 
President George N. Shuster of Hunter College is president. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of the Union Theological Seminary, is chair- 
man of the General Committee, and Wilmer J. Kitchen is 
executive secretary. The staff of regional and traveling sec- 
retaries was supplemented last year with one Chinese and six 
European secretaries. 

Notable WSSF campaigns in 1946-47 were: Harvard, $23,000; 
Yale, with an over-all reconstruction goal of $25,000 and returns 
totaling $42,000; Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass. (180 girls), 
$2,400; Mills College (600 women), $6,000; Bucknell University, 
$4,000. Consistently generous over the years have been such 
schools as Northfield School, Augustana College, Macalester Col- 
lege, Ohio Wesleyan, Sweet Briar College, Wesleyan College 
(Georgia), Randolph-Macon, University of Illinois. 

The WSSF budget for 1947-48 is $600,000, of which one-third 
is destined for relief and reconstruction in China, one-third 
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for Europe, $72,000 for South Eastern Asia, $18,000 for emergen- 
cies, $10,000 for special student projects, and $100,000 for edu- 
cational and operating expenses. 

In this period of reconstruction, funds are used increasingly 
to support student self-help projects. In China, 45% of the 
budget goes to such projects. Relief to students also includes 
supplementary feeding, nutritional aid, medical care, books and 
study materials, scientific equipment, travel aid, student centers, 
rest and rehabilitation centers such as Combloux in France, Moni 
Pendeli in Greece, Rocca di Papa in Italy, and Ashton Hayes in 
England; the international student tuberculosis sanatorium in 
Leysin, Switzerland, which has served 487 students of fifteen 
nationalities in the past two years; national student tuberculosis 
sanatoria in Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy; and aid to dis- 
placed and refugee students studying in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. 

World Student Relief has won unbounded respect and con- 
fidence for the unique concrete task that it has performed in the. 
community comprising the indivisible world of learning. 
UNESCO at Paris in November 1946, initiated a world-wide 
eampaign for $100,000,000 for educational relief and recon- 
struction, in the form of money and materials. In the United 
States the appeal will be made only through voluntary agencies, 
with no appeal to the Government for an appropriation. Ber- 
nard Drzewieski, Director, Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Section of UNESCO, cabled Wilmer J. Kitchen from Paris on 
June 9: ‘‘UNESCO commends the excellent work of the WSSF 
and of WSR for students and personnel in colleges and universi- 
ties in war devastated countries and relies upon WSSF for con- 
tinued and enlarged operations in 1947-48 as an essential part of 
world-wide UNESCO reconstruction and rehabilitation cam- 
paign.’’ 

In like manner, Harold E. Snyder, Director of the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction, which is respon- 
sible for the total UNESCO campaign in the United States, wrote 
to Mr. Kitchen on June 3: ‘‘. . . The Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction recognizes the valuable work 
on the university level of the World Student Service Fund... . 
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The work of WSSF and other voluntary organizations is regarded 
as an organic part of the UNESCO reconstruction program, 
... The CIER appeals to WSSF to continue and increase sub- 
stantially the help they render to personnel in the universities in 
in the devastated countries. In our estimation there is no better 
way for American students and professors to contribute to 
UNESCO’s appeal for aid to needy students and professors than 
to give increased support to the WSSF campaign.”’ 

The imponderable values of student-to-student sharing are 
incaleulable. Today, a great interchange of students is begin- 
ning. In the summer of 1946, World Student Relief, Inter. 
national Student Service, Pax Romana and the World Student 
Christian Federation all had international conferences in Europe, 
and the International Union of Students was created at a 
conference in Prague, accepting World Student Relief as its 
reconstruction agent. In the summer of 1947, WSSF sent 
forty-five American students on study and work tours of dev- 
astated university communities in Europe, and twenty-five of 
these attended the International Student Service conference 
in Denmark. 

WSSF,, in its story of World Student Relief, 1937-46, ‘‘ Design 
for Peace,’’ concluded with these words: ‘‘If sharing among 
the students of the world continues steadily during the long 
and painful period of reconstruction, and if relief and rehabili- 
tation are supplemented by a number of creative programs in 
the world university community, great contributions will be 
made to the intellectual and moral attitudes and commitments 
that are essential for the achievement of the rational, humane 
society.’’ 

Yet Roosenberg, a Dutch woman student imprisoned in Ger- 
many for her activities in the resistance movement, who traveled 
in American colleges and universities during the past year for 
WSSF, wrote an open ‘‘Letter to the European Students,” 
the conclusion of which is as follows: 


. .. Sometimes we in Europe seem to believe that every Ameri- 
can can pass out money by the handful without noticing it. 
But this is not fairy-land. The average American student 
is better fed, better clothed and lives in greater comfort than 
his European colleague, but, like every other student in the 
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world, he is short of cash. Many of them work in cafeterias, 
clean buildings or hold some other part-time job, in order 
to pay their way. And the hundreds of American students 
who form the WSSF committees on the various campuses, 
really spend a lot of time and take endless trouble, to make 
their campaign successful. 


Then why do they give? 

They give, because they want to help us rebuild our 
world. 

_ They want to help us, because they want to live together 
with us in peace. 

They want to show their goodwill, not in words, but 
in deeds. 

They give, because they believe that everybody has a 
right to work and to eat, and they want to do their share in 
establishing that right. 

That is what every European student should realize, be- 
cause that is where we have a part to play, an answer to give. 
And I don’t mean that we have to be grateful—they do not 
expect gratefulness. 


The American students give to WSSF, because they 
believe it is possible for the students of the world to over- 


come the barriers of language and nationality, of political 
and religious differences, that exist between them, and to 
find a sensible way of living together. And that is where 
we, Europeans, should respond. 





STATE BARRIERS TO PLANNING RETIREMENT 
INCOME FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


RAINARD B. ROBBINS 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


PUBLICLY administered institutions of higher education are 

in a unique position from the standpoint of providing benefits 
for superannuated staff members. They are not covered by the 
national social security legislation and, at present, they seem 
less likely than other colleges and universities to be so covered in 
the future. Because they have grown more rapidly in recent 
years than have similar privately administered institutions, 
the proportion of their staff members of high age is probably 
substantially smaller than at private institutions. This gives 
them immediate pension roles that would be normal for much 
smaller institutions so that their officers may not be impressed 
with the need of plans for retirement income as compared with 
other more insistent demands, often resulting from the rapid 
growth of the institutions. 

Since these institutions are bound to play an increasingly 
important role in higher education, it is essential that their 
faculties be among the best. Carefully constructed plans for 
retirement income will help them, (a) to attract men of ability, 
(b) to hold good men, (c) to part with cases of arrested de- 
velopment, and (d) to retire the superannuated and the dis- 
abled. 

When. our state constitutions were being written and account- 
ing methods were being established to care for public monies, 
no one was thinking of plans for retirement income or other 
employee benefit arrangements. Our population was predomi- 
nantly rural; the mechanization of industry had scarcely be- 
gun. Complete dependence on money incomes was the excep- 
tion instead of the rule that it has now become. Hence a family 
was rarely helpless when wages ceased and there was little appar- 
ent need to plan retirement income for large classes of workers. 

On the other hand, many who took a keen interest in formulat- 
ing our state constitutions had been impressed by some of the 
undesirable characteristics of undemocratic governments and 
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they were determined to write into the basic laws explicit pro- 
hibitions of some of the practices that had thwarted them or 
their parents in older countries. Among these was the provision 
that the state should pay a pension to no one—almost invariably 
without defining ‘‘pension.’’ Another was a requirement that 
no one should receive compensation except for services actually 
performed ; there was to be no padding of payrolls with friends 
and relatives of persons with political power. A third was a 
requirement that services should be paid for in cash as rendered ; 
there were to be no delayed payments that might result in claims 
for special consideration growing out of the delay ; nor was there 
to develop any doubt as to the measure of the state’s responsibility 
because of its agreement to pay for services, or any part of them, 
otherwise than in cash. 

To see that proper precautions should continue to be taken in 
expending state funds, the states quite generally, and certainly in 
keeping with good business practices, created state offices the in- 
cumbents of which exercise the continuing responsibility of pass- 
ing on all payments of state funds. State auditors develop con- 
siderable power because their rulings go far in determining what 

_is done in the way of state expenditure, so long as the parties con- 
cerned consider it inadvisable to question the auditor’s decisions. 
The auditor’s responsibilities are of a type to make him con- 
servative ; his natural philosophy is ‘‘ When in doubt, don’t.’’ If 
anyone dislikes his decisions, let him go to the attorney-general, 
the courts or the legislature for a remedy. The auditor, or even 
the attorney-general, quite naturally tends to avoid taking un- 
necessary responsibility in order to be co-operative, because he 
recognizes that another remedy is available to, the aggrieved. 

Consider now the position of those who incur public expendi- 
tures. The officers of a state institution with many different 
kinds of expenses to be approved by the state auditor may hesitate 
to irritate or antagonize him about those of one particular type 
if this might endanger his co-operation with respect to many 
others. As to the legislative remedy to an auditor’s veto, fear of 
unconstitutionality furnishes a perfect alibi for legislative in- 
action, and state institutions are extremely sensitive to the good- 
will of legislators. 

The officers of many publicly-administered colleges and uni- . 
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versities are keenly conscious of their need to plan retirement in- 
come for faculty and non-academic staff members. A number of 
public institutions have established such plans, but many others 
have found their way blocked by constitutional or statutory 
prohibitions as interpreted by attorneys-general or state auditors. 
It is in the hope of helping to ease this situation, without sug- 
gesting practices that would weaken the precautions of basic state 
laws, that this article is written. 


PENSIONS PROHIBITED BY STATUTE OR CONSTITUTION 


Consider, first, the constitutional prohibition of the payment 
of apension. Without doubt, it is poor business policy and thor- 
oughly undemocratic for a state legislature or a city council to 
vote special pensions to favored individuals, regardless of the 
warmth of public sentiment toward a particular individual at a 
particular time. Years ago, in other countries, this method was 
used to show appreciation for invaluable work done by particular 
persons who might othewise have found themselves in dire poverty 
at an advanced age. But it was also used to support favorites 
of rulers and members of their families, quite regardless of any 
public service. We certainly want to open no doors in our 
democracy for repetition of such abuses. 

But we should be able to retain essential safeguards to the 
public treasury and still find ways to follow, with respect to public 
employees, the best practices for providing retirement income that 
are developing all around our publicly administered institutions. 
It should not be necessary to introduce subterfuges in a retire- 
ment plan, or to make use of methods recognized as undesirable, 
in order that the plan may be rationalized as complying with 
someone’s close reading of words admittedly written to cover quite 
different situations. These practices often produce second-rate 
retirement schemes and yet furnish no more protection against 
the misuse of funds than would more desirable arrangements 
that seem superficially to violate the wording of some constitu- 
tional provision. 

MEANING OF PENSION 


As a rule, there is in a state law no definition of ‘‘pension.”’ 
The result is that, when interpreting the state constitution or a 
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state law, the attorney-general often makes no distinction betwen 
the payment of state funds (a) in arbitrary amounts to individ- 
uals who have performed no service for the state, and (b) in eal- 
culated amounts related to period of service and compensation, 
payable upon attainment of a particular age or the completion 
of a minimum period of service or upon the worker being ad- 
judged disabled. Clearly, if a state constitution prohibits the 
payment of a pension, we must deal here with the meaning of a 
word, and it is natural enough that an attorney-general or an 
auditor should avoid the individual responsibility of giving a 
definition. 

The direct remedy is, of course, amendment of the offending 
provision of the constitution or statute, but for various reasons 
this may seem impractical. The alternative is an interpretation 
of the meaning of ‘‘pension.’’ Hope here lies in the generally 
accepted view that those responsible for such a constitutional 
provision had no conception of the need that was to arise for 
retirement income and, therefore, had no intention to prohibit 
the payment of retirement benefits. In other words, it seems 
clear that our forebears meant by ‘‘pension’’ something quite 
different from a retirement benefit as now recognized to be so 
important in employer-employee relations. 

In earlier days pensions were arranged merely for individuals 
for reasons that varied with individuals. The element of ‘‘gratu- 
ity’’ was strong and any sense of responsibility to arrange pen- 
sions generally was weak or non-existent. Pensions did not grow 
out of non-discriminatory benefit plans; in fact, discrimination 
was of the essence in the grants. But these pensions had one 
important element in common with modern retirement benefits— 
the periodic payments were expected to continue throughout 
the lives of the recipients. Hence, what more natural, when 
plans for retirement income were inaugurated, than that they 
should be called pension plans? The benefits were to be pay- 
ments for life; and, in the earlier of these plans, the element of 
gratuity was still strong. Much was still at the option of the 
granting party ; only gradually was the element of discrimination 
replaced by something in the way of a contractual right on the 
part of the recipient. 

Even yet we hear of retirement benefits as ‘‘rewards for long 
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and faithful service,’’ but the thought is widely accepted that 
retirement benefits should have little or nothing of the character- 
istics of gifts. They should not be thought of as ‘‘rewards,”’ 
except in the sense that remuneration is a reward for service. 
Service should be ‘‘faithful’’ as a matter of course; it should not 
be long-continued if it is otherwise; it should be compensated 
largely as it is performed. Planning retirement income merely 
recognizes that, with our modern division of labor and dependence 
on money incomes, life, and the need for income, continue after 
fitness for employment dwindles to the point that the employer 
ean better afford to arrange for retirement income than to con- 
tinue the individual in service. Public sentiment and good 
morale among younger employees make it impractical for the 
employer to dismiss superannuated employees without attention 
to their subsequent income status. This is just as fundamental 
in public as in private service. 

Thus we have moved from a period when occasional ‘‘ pensions’ 
for especially favored individuals were on a clearly discretionary 
basis to a time when it is recognized as desirable to arrange life 
annuity benefits for superannuated employees in an impersonal, 
non-discriminatory manner. About the only thing in common 
between the two practices is that the payments in question usually 
continue for life after they have once begun and, because of this, 
as stated above, we have carried over in this impersonal planning 
the same word ‘‘pension’’ that was used earlier. 

In many states this evolution is clearly recognized and still 
it seems impractical to amend the offending provisions. When this 
is the case it becomes a pressing duty of university officers to urge 
upon those who must make rulings that they give attention to 
the substance as distinguished from the letter of the law—that 
they recognize that a ‘‘pension’’ as contemplated by earlier law- 
makers, whether of constitution or statute, was fundamentally 
different from benefits payable to retired employees under modern 
retirement plans. Of course, it is the part of wisdom to avoid 
the word ‘‘pension’’ in the formulation of a retirement plan. 
But we should also urge upon those who make rulings (1) that 
this word has a meaning fundamentally different from that con- 
templated in the protective legislation now usually several genera- 
tions old; and (2) that this legislation was designed to avoid 
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abuses that had nothing whatever in common with modern retire- 
ment arrangements other than that periodic payments in both 
usually continue to individuals for life. 


PAYMENTS FOR CURRENT SERVICE ONLY 


In a number of states the decision has been reached that the 
state can pay employees only for current service. Because of 
this, state institutions often continue superannuated individuals 
on the payroll and assign to them only nominal duties, if any. 
This is unsatisfactory to all concerned and creates a barrier to 
acceptance of appointments by some of the most promising talent. 
If this rule is explicit in the law, amendment would seem to be 
the only satisfactory remedy with respect to benefits in recog- 
nition of service that ceased before the retirement plan was in- 
augurated. However, with the growing popularity of retirement 
plans as efficiency devices, it seems likely that the remaining 
states that are hampered in this way will, for their own protection, 
soon make changes. Until then state auditors as well as univer- 
sity officers will continue to wink sympathetically at the meager- 
ness of the service of some superannuated individuals, even 
though the ‘‘compensation’’ may be substantial. 


FUNCTION oF A THIRD PARTY 


With respect to persons now in service, a retirement plan 
usually calls for payment after retirement of (a) an annuity 
based on period of service after the plan is established and (b) 
a benefit in recognition of earlier service payable if the individual 
continues in service until he reaches retirement age. Part (a) of 
this benefit is, of course, the heart of the plan, it being expected 
to apply to the continuing body of employees long after the tran- 
sitional provision, (b), no longer applies. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized that expectations under part 
(a) acerue gradually as service is rendered; the employee may 
think of the benefit as a form of deferred pay even though the 
employer may prefer to regard it as a mechanism to maintain 
efficiency and public goodwill. Whatever these interpretations, 
the employer is ready to make his contributions because of ser- 
vices being rendered, and this is often demonstrated by the pay- 
ment of these contributions to a third party to establish equities 
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running to the employee alone, with no claim whatever on the 
part of the employer. Under such a procedure a state institution 
is in a strong position to maintain that its contributions to a 
retirement plan in recognition of current service do not constitute 
payment of pensions, not even retirement benefits. The institu- 
tion is merely assuring itself through payments related to and 
measured by current service that when superannuation occurs, it 
can part with an employee in a socially acceptable manner with no 
further cost to the institution. It is taking definite precautions 
through outlays during working years that it will not need to pay 
pensions later on. The retirement benefits will be paid by the 
third party under contracts purchased by the contributions made 
from month to month during service years. 

It would seem that this reasoning applies whether the third 
party be a life insurance company authorized to deal in annuity 
contracts, an incorporated retirement plan which might be a legal 
entity with many of the characteristics of a life insurance com- 
pany, or a trust fund independent of the employer, both admin- 
istratively and functionally. 

It might be contended that similar payments made by the em- 
ployer while service continues, but in recognition of service be- 
fore the plan began, are for service currently rendered—on the 
ground that they would not be made if service were not rendered. 
But this argument would seem to be untenable, especially for 
those nearing retirement age when the retirement plan is in- 
augurated with many years of past service behind them. If an 
institution must live under the restriction that payments must be 
in recognition of current service only, this method of funding 
past service benefits would seem to be ruled out. 

A modification of this procedure may, however, merit exam- 
ination. Even though at some institutions only current service 
can be recognized in payments to individual workers, perhaps 
the institution could make payments to a third party in return for 
its promise to the institution that it would make specified pay- 
ments to whomever within a particular group meets specified con- 
ditions in the future. Under such an arrangement, the institu- 
tion would be purchasing protection against the possibility of 
embarrassment due to a superannuated employee having no 
source of income but it would make no payments to particular 
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individuals, either as pensions or otherwise. The institution’s 
payments would be similar to premiums for workmen’s compen- 
sation or employer’s liability insurance. They would protect 
the institution against out-lays of a kind or size that may seem 
either illegal or undesirable if made directly to individuals by the 
institution. 

Perhaps there is merit in the rule that a state institution should 
not make payments to individuals other than for service rendered 
currently or for goods being purchased ; but, without doubt, there 
is merit today in some arrangement to provide income in an 
orderly manner to superannuated workers; and there is much 
to be said for doing this in a way that avoids periodic payments 
from the institution directly to retired individual beneficiaries. 
Clear-cut contractual arrangements between the institution and 
a party quite independent of the institution make this possible 
with respect to service before a retirement plan was established, 
through outlays by the institution during the remaining working 
years of the individuals. In this way, the institution can get 
the desired protection without itself paying pensions or retire- 
ment benefits and without making payments to individuals other 
than in recognition of current service. 

The payments thus made by the institution in recognition of 
service before the retirement plan was inaugurated would not be 
on behalf of individuals, but, rather, on behalf of a group of in- 
dividuals ; no individual would have a right with respect to them; 
he could merely expect to receive calculated payments as long as 
he might live after having completed specified conditions, and he 
would receive these only if the third party carried out its con- 
tract with the institution. He would have no claim on the insti- 
tution. 

Institutional contributions in recognition of current. service 
may very well create equities for individual workers quite inde- 
pendent of institutional control. The attorney general of one 
state that prohibits its institutions from paying pensions has 
ruled that these institutions may not participate in the purchase 
of deferred annuities for employees because they would thus be 
doing indirectly what they cannot do directly—paying pensions 
to retired workers. To the writer, this position seems untenable 
and reflects only superficial analysis of the questions involved. 
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He might as well have ruled that the institution could not pay 
salaries because the individuals might use salary payments to 
buy pensions, or that it could not purchase workmen’s compen- 
sation protection. Unfortunately, as already stated, an institu- 
tion may hesitate to test the attorney general’s opinion through 
fear of losing his co-operation in connection with other matters 
that seem, temporarily, of equal or greater importance to the 
institution. 
THE Sauary Route 


Several institutions in states that forbid the use of state money 
to purchase retirement benefits have circumvented the rule so far 
as benefits in recognition of current service are concerned, by 
increasing salaries and arranging that the increases become con- 
tributions toward the purchase of retirement benefits. Perhaps 
this device is open to criticism because it is a nuisance and a 
subterfuge more than for other reasons; it does, however, affect 
the income tax of the individual worker. Its successful operation 
involves an understanding with each newcomer that a substantial 
part of his contractual salary, perhaps from 10% to 15%, will 
go to the purchase of a retirement benefit. There is much to be 
said for a retirement plan under which contributions are shared 
between employer and employee. And it is regrettable that arbi- 
trary rules devised for other purposes should interfere with 
arranging the contributions in the manner that seems best. It 
is to be expected that an attorney-general who might rule that 
an institution cannot contribute toward a retirement benefit 
would also rule that salaries cannot be increased with a require- 
ment that the increase become a contribution. This has at times 
been avoided by arranging the increase with (a) only the 
pressure of fellow-workers to have it used for the intended pur- 
pose, and (b) a plan that newcomers should understand that 
their salaries were placed as high as they were with the expec- 
tation that they would contribute a stated substantial percentage 
for provision of retirement benefits. © 


COMPENSATION IN CasH ONLY 
In past years, some public institutions have been hampered 
not only by a rule that payments to workers must be limited to 
compensation for current service, but, also, by a requirement 
that such payments must be made in full and in cash. Deduc-. 
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tions could not be made for any purpose. It seems, however, 
that the pressure for deductions for a variety of purposes has 
probably broken down this rule at most institutions so that now 
it is widely recognized that deductions from salary payments 
made in accordance with instructions from the worker are equiv- 
alent to payments in cash. 

University officers who cite state constitutional prohibitions 
as the reasons for their inaction with respect to retirement plans 
should first be sure these barriers are insurmountable. If they 
are, they should next fortify themselves by knowing in detail 
just why the barriers should be removed, and should then be bold 
in their efforts to remove them. 

But this is only a beginning. In formulating retirement plans, 
the officers of some institutions have been careless or indifferent 
regarding the effect of some of the provisions of the plans they 
have adopted on (a) the educational standards of their particular 
institutions, and (b) the level of professional talent in institutions 
of higher education generally. A good retirement plan should 
help to attract and hold the best professional talent. A plan that 
requires the sacrifice of half or two thirds the value of the accrued 
retirement benefit if the member transfers to another institution 
will not do this. It will repel much of the best talent; it will 
hold the mediocre but not the bold and vigorous of unusual abil- 
ity. Eventually, such a plan must lower the quality of the 
faculty of the institution that uses it. Yet the fact is, that, as a 
group, state institutions have been much more prone to adopt 
such plans than have privately administered colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Rapid growth and mere size of some of these institutions, and 
the consequent multitudinous and highly varied duties of their 
officers, may be responsible for a complacency or a lack of appre- 
ciation of some features of this technical problem that bodes no 
good for our educational standards in the future. Even with 
respect to non-professional workers, it is very important that 
our large educational institutions be good employers. With 
respect to professional workers, insufficient attention to some of 
these personnel problems may have long-term unfavorable conse- 
quences not only at particular institutions but with respect to 
our whole scheme of higher education. 





THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


GUY E. SNAVELY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


HERE are about 640 accredited four-year liberal arts colleges 
in the United States. About 100 of this number are State- 
supported. These include the college departments of the State 
universities, land-grant colleges and municipal colleges and 
universities. There are a few more than 500 other colleges, 
including those which are component parts of universities which 
are independent of control and support by a State or municipal- 
ity. 

In spite of the fact that the independent institutions, which 
include the church-related colleges, outnumber the State-sup- 
ported institutions by a ratio of more than five to one, the enrol- 
ments in each of the two types of colleges are about the same. 
Last year there were just about one million students in State- 
supported colleges and universities and another million in those 
operated independently of the State. 

The two types of institutions have budgets about the same size. 
Because of lack of campus space and building, in addition to a 
desire in many cases to remain small, the independent colleges 
have deliberately set a limit to their enrolments. 

This dual system of higher education which has prevailed in 
our country has been the chief bulwark of our Republic since 
its establishment. In no other section of the World, save in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and in some Latin American 
countries, does such a system of higher education exist. For 
example, in France the few colleges operated by the Church are 
not permitted to confer degrees. Their graduates must pass 
examinations at a State university in order to receive their 
degrees. 

The two types of higher institutions in our country are needed 
to complement and supplement each other. There is little 
jealousy or friction between the administrators of the two types. 


Nore: Address delivered at the Inauguration of President France L. 
McCluer, Lindenwood College, October 23, 1947. 
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From time to time distinguished State university presidents 
publish pronouncements pleading for the strengthening of the 
independent colleges and universities. Similar sentiments are 
shared and expressed by leading educators of the independent 
group. Both types have produced the men and women who have 
attained conspicuous leadership in all areas of human endeavor. 
They have educated the clergymen, the physicians, the lawyers, 
the teachers, the journalists, the leaders in industry, in business, 
in Government and in scientific research who have made our 
country great. 

The rapid trend of events in recent years forces one to conclude 
that a materialistic outlook of life is predominating in the colleges 
over one that would keep the spirit preeminent. Responsibility 
for this trend can fairly be laid at the doors of both types of 
higher institutions. It behooves the leaders in the Church- 
related colleges to think more seriously of the ideals of their 
founding fathers. 

All but one of the nine colonial colleges were founded under 
the influence of the Church. Some even claim that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania received considerable impetus in its origin 
from that eloquent Methodist Revivalist, George Whitefield. 
The record shows that of the first 120 colleges founded in our 
country, about 100 were established under Church auspices. It 
should be a matter of real regret that so many of these colleges 
have slipped their moorings and have severed all church con- 
nections. 

It is a cause of grave concern that these same colleges are now 
inclined to hold out their hands for Federal Aid. It is axiomatic 
that such assistance will involve a certain amount of Federal 
control. Down that path inevitably lies a totalitarian type of 
education and of government. 

The Church-related college which has been well established 
can face the future without financial fear. Statistics compiled 
recently by a well-known money raising organization indicate 
that benefactions to colleges are as large now as in past years. 
Kaleidoscopic changes in the investment field that came during 
World War II have caused great losses in endowment income for 
all types of colleges. Our Yankee ingenuity has evolved the plan 
of Annual Gifts and the plan of Living Endowments. In most 
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cases these annual contributions can and do offset the decrease in 
endowment income. 

In the past few years a great hue and ery has been raised about 
the overlooking of the better high school graduate who should be 
going to college. It would seem that this matter has been some- 
what overstressed. The admission officers of the accredited 
colleges can and should become more strict in keeping out the 
less competent students. The more capable with any ambition 
at all can find ways and means of enroling in college far more 
readily than in any previous era. 

Many philanthropic persons have established scholarship foun- 
dations. There are a large number of funds set up particularly 
to loan money to college students. At the present time some of 
these whose funds total up into the millions are not having 
sufficient requests to use up the monies available at the moment. 
The ambitious boy or girl of the present who desires a college 
education should be reminded of the old adage, ‘‘ Where there is 
a will, there is a way.’’ 

In this environment it would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle to state the peculiar characteristics of a Church-related 
eollege. The faculty should certainly be composed of men and 
women who are in thorough sympathy with the ideals of the 
Chureh. The curriculm should be so organized as to inelude 
courses in religion, some of which would be included among the 
general courses required of all candidates for the baccalaureate 
degree. The Chapel and extra-curricular programs of a religious 
nature will continue to have great influence. 

A most important service that the Church-related college can 
and must really render is to educate the men and women who will 
assume leadership in the Church. Such colleges will not only 
educate the majority of the clergy but will also educate and 
inspire consecrated laymen to higher service in the Church. As 
a corollary the Church should and will take more interest and 
give larger support to the college. A number of outstanding 
colleges in the Association of American Colleges receive annually 
from Church boards, synods or conferences, sums totaling from 
$10,000 to $100,000. 

In a recent book, ‘‘China’s Religious Heritage’’ by President 
Y. C. Yang of Soo Chow University, there occurs this striking 
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sentence : ‘‘The basis of world order is culture, and the essence of 
culture is religion.’’ The sincere aim and earnest hope of every 
human being at present certainly is an abiding world order. 
The United Nations seems to be almost in a tottering condition. 
Every citizen of the United States earnestly hopes for its sur- 
vival and success. 

One of the main adjuncts of the United Nations is UNESCO. 
UNESCO is not the name of a new cosmetic, or of a Roumanian 
composer, as some freshman might assume. It stands for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. 

As stated in the preamble of its Constitution ‘‘Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.’’ To further fully this 
ideal is the chief aim of UNESCO. Colleges of all types can do 
most for the ready realization of the program of UNESCO. 

The present program of UNESCO includes plans for the 
removal of illiteracy throughout the world, for the stimulating of 
adult education and for the interchange of student and teachers. 
From the last proposal there would seem to germinate the best 
influences for international understanding and good will. 

All types of colleges have the obligation to encourage their 
alumni to be more concerned about their duties as citizens. If 
educated people would exercise their sovereign rights of suffrage 
the demagogues and blatant leaders of selfish minorities would 
promptly be put into the background. The colleges must empha- 
size the importance of participation by every alumnus in local, 
state and national affairs. He more than others could and should 
vote intelligently. When occasion arises he should not hesitate 
to run for office. 

To sum up, the main mission of a Church-related college would 
be to turn out men and women who would live the more abundant, 
the more cheerful and richer life; to educate those who will 
become leaders, imbued with the spirit of the Golden Rule, in 
all professions and human activities, in a word those who would 
put ‘‘service above self’’; to inspire all who pass through its 
portals to become active citizens in local, state, national and inter- 
national politics. 

The Church-related college should and will continue to be a 
veritable pharos ‘‘amid th’ encircling gloom.”’ 











THE PLACE OF LETTERS IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


I 


ITERATURE, by its nature, has always been at the centre of 

liberal education. In the mid-twentieth century, when the 
individual and society are alike in crisis, the study of literature 
has become not less but more important. 

We mean by literature the great stories, plays, and poems 
that reveal human nature and give meaning to experience, that 
give notable expression to men’s varied responses to the world. 
Many expository writings (e.g., biography, history, essays), 
when they are not merely and coldly factual, and when their 
form is an intrinsic part of their value, are also literature. 

The study of literature is central to liberal education because: 

1. Reading is an almost universal source of pleasure. The 
enjoyment of some reading (magazine fiction, detective stories, 
popular novels, and the like) requires no study; but for the 
full enjoyment of the best literature of all epochs, study is neces- 
sary. 

2. Literature arrests the rapid flow of experience, holds it up 
for contemplation and understanding. It removes us momen- 
tarily to new worlds, and returns us to the familiar with fresh 
awareness. What was ours becomes more ours, and we recognize 
the familiar for the first time. Literature reveals the complexity 
of human character—the working of desires and motives, the 
traits in which men are alike and different. It explores the 
meaning of men’s relations to one another; it reveals the connec- 
tion of character and destiny. 

3. Literature makes real the continuity of past with present 
by helping to explain the societies that have existed at any time 
and how they came to be. 

4. In showing forth the various kinds of life, evil as well as 
heroic, literature reveals the moral problems and meanings of 
experience. It therefore acquaints the student with moral choice 
and the consequence of action. Proper teaching of literature 
should create in the student a resistance on the one hand, to cor- 
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rosive cynicism, and on the other, to narrow and unenlightened 
fanaticism. It should make him aware of the variety as well as 
the constancy of moral responses to experience. The full under- 
standing of a piece of literature entails the commitment of one’s 
affections and sometimes even one’s beliefs, and thus the effect 
of the intensive study of literature should be growth in the extent 
and clarity of one’s allegiances. So literary study, both secular 
and religious, provides moral enlightenment by making more elab- 
orate and more firm the understanding of what it is to be human. 


II 


‘*Literature’’ does not mean merely literature in the English 
language. Its study therefore involves the problem of reading 
either in translation or in foreign languages. It will often be 
necessary to use translations. But this Commission believes 
that it is of utmost importance for students to pursue at least one 
foreign language, ancient or modern, until they have read some 
significant literature in that language. Not otherwise can the 
larger aims of literary study be achieved. Secondary schools 
can render great service by providing for relatively early study 
of language, and for fair mastery of a single foreign language, 
instead of allowing merely superficial training in more than one 
language other than Engish. 

Though the remark may sound austere, it is still true that the 
study of Greek offers the finest discipline that may be had in 
literature. This statement is ‘suggested by the fact that master- 
pieces of Greek literature appear to be the largest common 
element in the ‘‘great books’’ and ‘‘humanities’’ courses. 


III 


Obstacles that hinder our bringing the values of literature into 
forceful operation : 

1. Too few teachers are by gift and training competent to 
teach literature as it has been described in Part I. 

2. The study of literature is a discipline. In all civilized 
societies, it has been honored as one. Directors of our public 
schools show an increasing tendency to ignore this fact. As a 
result, too many students are poorly equipped, both in use of 
language and in capacity to read, either for collegiate study of 
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literature or for their own adult life. They turn away, therefore, 
from literature, to the kind of writing which is merely com- 
mercialized entertainment. In the opinion of this Commission, 
the chief responsibility for this situation belongs with those who 
direct and administer the system of secondary education and who 
have too readily accepted educational theories which make of 
literature something other than itself. The sentimental idea 
that literature is first and last a dreamland of desire has led many 
school administrators, under the impression that they are being 
progressive, to permit the old-fashioned hard work of grammar, 
language and letters to be displaced by an elaborate picnic of 
adolescent emotions. Many a school board and school super- 
intendent will agree that preparation for science means hard 
work in mathematics but are unwilling to admit that the com- 
parable disciplines of literature—grammar and language—are 
necessary to a liberal education. The conception of letters has 
deteriorated at all levels—among teachers, parents, the general 
public. Many school officials find it especially easy to give in to 
the popular distaste for hard work, since to neglect the subtle and 
difficult disciplines of literature constitutes an economy in the 
budget. Something similar is true of college and university 
presidents. It is the opinion of the Commission that if more 
school and college administrators knew the importance of literary 
understanding to individual and group life they would see to it 
that human and financial resources are made available for the 
literary disciplines. 

3. Our society is preoccupied with activities that obscure, and 
in effect deny, the importance of knowing and understanding 
letters. This unhappy situation arises partly from technology’s 
promise of great physical comfort, partly from the material 
rewards most esteemed in a materialistic society, and partly 
from the dangers of our time that seem to demand immediate and 
material solution. Young people therefore take inordinate in- 
terest in what they think is practical study, failing to realize that 
self-knowledge, which is indispensable to the most practical 
judgments, is the highest practicality. It has been said, with 
painful truth, that for many college graduates liberal education 
ends on Commencement Day. 
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In colleges and in schools, some able teachers are dong admi- 
rable work. They deserve support and encouragement, for their 


_ task is made extremely and needlessly difficult by the low esteem 


in which it is widely held. The popular imagination, captivated 
by achievements more spectacular than those of the teacher of 
literature, frequently regards him and his subject as inconse- 
quential luxuries. 

IV 


The faults in the teaching of literature and in the training of 
its teachers are thesame. We believe that the present training of 
teachers of literature is ill calculated to produce the kind of 
teacher needed for the attainment of the ends proposed in this 
report. We do not, however, propose a teaching degree nor any 
change intended simply to make for better teaching. We believe 
that once the problem of sound training for scholarship has been 
solved, the problem of sound preparation for teaching will have 
been solved. Fundamental progress will not be possible until 
preoccupation with mere historical processes has been corrected 
by the development of a well-rounded scholarship, including 
education in reading poetry, in the theory and practice of 
criticism, and practice in imaginative writing as well. For the 
attainment of this end, we recommend some discipline in fine arts, 
philosophy, and music. Too often the student is left to consider 
meanings all alone by himself and never in class. Meaning 
should not be an extra-curricular activity. Graduate schools 
must arouse in their students a sense of literature being read 
and written both in the present and in the past and a lively in- 
terest in teaching how to read and write. Once such an interest 
is generated, the present gap between high school and college 
teaching will begin to close. 

‘Vv 

Despite the deterrents to its proper study, literature is of 
first importance in twentieth century American education. Ours, 
we are reminded, is a mass age; people are living and thinking in 
standardized fashion. Military censors observed during the war 
that all American soldiers wrote the same letters. In peace, not 
less than in war, the mass attitudes of a highly complicated society 
persist. The idea of the declining importance of the individual, 
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already widespread in political and economic thought, is gaining 
acceptance in educational theory. The effect of many well-meant 
reforms in education during the first half of the century has been 
to magnify the importance of social welfare and efficiency and 
to minimize that of the individual. Attention to the group wel- 
fare has brought ways of thinking and teaching that deprive 
young people of the conceptions that mature the individual. 

These conceptions are best conveyed by the great and last- 
ing stories. They are best communicated by words. Under- 
standing of self and of society grows through many stages of 
aesthetic and ethical importance from Mother Goose to Sophocles 
and Shakespeare. In a period of technological prodigies and 
of economic complexity, the crucial problem of education is to 
sustain and develop the individual. If social and economic wel- 
fare are realized, we are told, the individual can take care of him- 
self. It is at least equally true that if an adequate number of 
individuals are unusually elevated, society can take care of itself. 
Education must be concerned both with man and with society. 
Its purpose must be to create a community of persons, not a 
mere aggregation of people. The distinctive value of literature is 
that it enables one to share intensely and imaginatively the rich, 
varied experience of men of all ages who have been confronted 
with human problems and conditions of life common to men. It 
thereby leads to self-discovery and self-realization. 

To the unprecedented leisure which people now enjoy our 
society offers an enormous volume of entertainment. Much of 
that entertainment—the motion picture, the radio, periodicals, 
and books—is meagre, vulgar, and meretricious. Its primary 
effect is the debasement of taste, the creation of false standards 
of value, the blunting of the capacity to find strength and hap- 
piness in the ordinary course of life. Literature is public prop- 
erty ; it can become a common body of experience. Its effective 
use in schools and colleges will certainly, though slowly, be fol- 
lowed by an elevation of public taste. The radio, motion pictures, 
and television cannot exploit their latent artistic capacities until 
genuine literary discernment is much more widespread in society 
than at present. 

This era of triumphant technology provides abundant means 
for better material living; it poses, perhaps more acutely than 
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ever before, the problems of ends and values. Many men are 
bewildered. Modern youth, it has been said, are moved not by 
ambition but by anxiety. The great stories re-create powerful 
examples of human thought and conduct—show principles in 
action. There, the abstractions of philosophy become concrete 
and pertinent. The ends of life are their primary consideration, 
the values of experience, their essential matter. Literature has 
always been a powerful force for illuminating our true nature 
and for influencing men in their separate and their social lives. 
Its study was never more necessary to education than now. 


The foregoing report was prepared in conference at Prince- 
ton on May fourth and fifth, 1947, with the assistance of 
the following guests of the Commission: 
Douglas N. Bush, Professor, Department of English, 
Harvard 
Gilbert Chinard, Professor of French Literature, Prince- 
ton 
Reginald L. Cook, Professor of American Literature, 
Middlebury 
Norman Foerster, professor and writer 
Victor M. Hamm, Professor, Department of English, 
Marquette 
Walter E. Havighurst, Professor, Department of Eng- 
lish, Miami 
Robert S. Hillyer, poet 
Mother M. Madeleva, President, St. Mary’s 
Sister Miriam Joseph, St. Mary’s 
Theodore Morrison, Professor, Department of English, 
Harvard 
John Crowe Ransom, Professor of Poetry, Kenyon 
Donald A. Stauffer, Professor of English, Princeton 
David H. Stevens, Director of the Division of the Hu- 
manities, Rockefeller Foundation 
Lionel Trilling, Professor, Department of English, 
Columbia 
The following members of the Commission were present: 
Victor L. Butterfield, President, Wesleyan 
William C. DeVane, Dean, Yale 
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Paul Swain Havens, President, Wilson 

Mordecai W. Johnson, President, Howard 

Nathan M. Pusey, President, Lawrence 

Richard H. Shryock, Acting Director, American Council 
of Learned Societies 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter 

Donald R. Young, Director, Social Science Research 
Council 

Guy E. Snavely,~Executive Director, Association of 
American Colleges 

Denham Sutcliffe, Scretary to the Commission, Profes- 
sor of English, Kenyon 

Gordon K. Chalmers, Chairman, President, Kenyon 


The following, unable to accept the invitation to participate 
in the conference, have read the findings and given their 
approval: 
Samuel E. Morison, Professor, Department of History, 
Harvard 
Werner Jaeger, Professoor, Institute for Classical 


Studies, Harvard 

President Harry D. Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, a 
member of the Commission, approves the report except for 
the sentences: ‘‘Though the remark may sound austere, it is 
still true that the study of Greek offers the finest discipline 
that may be had in literature. This statement is suggested 
by the fact that masterpieces of Greek literature appear to 
be the largest common element in the great books and 
‘humanities’ courses.”’ 

Dean T. R. McConnell of the University of Minnesota 
does not approve the section referring to the study of Greek, 
nor section III which refers to the responsibility of secondary 
schools. 

The members of the Commission: 
James P. Baxter, III, President, Williams College 
Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
Victor L. Butterfield, President, Wesleyan University 
William C. DeVane, Dean, Yale College 
Allan P. Farrell, Assistant Editor, America 
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Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College 

Paul Swain Havens, President, Wilson College 

Mordecai W. Johnson, President, Howard University 

T. R. McConnell, Dean, Arts and Sciences, University 
of Minnesota 

Marjorie Nicolson, Senator, Phi Beta Kappa 

Nathan M. Pusey, President, Lawrence College 

Richard H. Shryock, Acting Director, American Council 
of Learned Societies 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College 

Donald R. Young, Director, Social Science Research 
Council 

Gordon K. Chalmers, Chairman, President of Kenyon 
College 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AUBION COLLEGE announces the receipt of a $750,000 gift 

from the Kresge Foundation of Detroit, with the designation 
of $500,000 to be used in the building of a residence hall for men 
and $250,000 to be added to the general endowment funds of the 
college. The Kresge Foundation grant is the largest single gift 
that Albion has ever received. The expanded building program, 
for which a five million dollar campaign is in process, includes 
the erection of an enlarged science building, a new chapel, a 
student center, and a new wing to the women’s dormitory, 
Susanna Wesley Hall. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE was named a beneficiary in the will of 

Samuel Blatt, prominent citizen of Reading. It will receive 
the income from $60,000 which gradually will be doubled to 
$120,000 over a period of ten to fifteen years. The will specified 
no limitations as to how the income may be used. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE announces that the legacy from the estate 

of the late M. B. Hughey, originally announced last June as 
$250,000, has been increased to $600,000, largest single gift in the 
institution’s history. The gift was unrestricted and can be used 
by the board of trustees for new buildings and endowment. 


ETHANY COLLEGE (West Virginia) this year resumed its 
annual practice, interrupted during the war years, of holding 
a two day Faculty Seminar in the week immediately preceding 
the opening of college. The first day of the Seminar was devoted 
to the consideration of the general topic Extra Curricular Faculty 
Responsibility. Various members of the Faculty discussed the 
subtopics of—Responsibility of the College Faculty Member as a 
Citizen to his Community; Extra-curricular Responsibility of 
the Faculty to the Student; Off Campus Educational Activities; 
The Faculty and Public Relations. The Session of the second 
day was devoted to the general topic of Improving Instruction. 
All papers were presented by members of the college staff. 


LACKBURN COLLEGE announces a new building under 
construction, including a three-story dormitory for women 
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and a one-story dining hall to seat three hundred. A private 
dining room and food laboratories for the home economics de- 
partment are adjacent to the general kitchens. The cost is esti- 
mated at $400,000. 


LAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE has been pledged an inter- 
national scholarship endowment of $75,000 by Mrs. Jerene 
Appleby Harnish, publisher of the Datly Repvort at Ontario. The 
scholarship will bring to the College students of distinction from 
Siam. The endowment is in memory of the late Frank Bell 
Appleby. 


MorY UNIVERSITY has announced the receipt of a gift of 

stock worth an estimated $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 from C. 
Howard Candler, son of the Coca-Cola founder, the late Asa G. 
Candler, Sr. An initial $1,000,000 gift by the Coca-Cola founder 
enabled the university to be moved to Atlanta in 1919 from 
Oxford, Georgia, where it was a struggling little college. There- 
after Mr. Candler gave liberally to the school so that his do- 
nations totaled more than $7,000,000. 


AMILTON COLLEGE has received a bequest of approxi- 
mately $135,000 from the late Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin, to be 
used for an increase in faculty salaries. This gift was in memory 
of her husband’s father, the Rev. Adam Martin, D.D., a Hamil- 
ton graduate of 1858. Another bequest of $7,500 from the will 
of Mrs. Katie S. Unganst, widow of a Hamilton alumnus, will be 
used to renovate the 102-year-old chapel as a memorial to the 50 
Hamilton alumni who lost their lives in World War II. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE has received $50,000.00 from Mr. and 

Mrs. H. J. Wilson of Hazlehurst. This gift was channeled 
through the Million for the Master movement and will be used 
as the nucleus of a fund for the erection of a new library building. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY dedicated its new $1,000,- 

. 000 Student Center Building, third unit of its seven-building 
educational plant, October 5. Attorney General Tom Clark was 
guest speaker. 
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EMPLE UNIVERSITY has opened its new $1,500,000 Dental- 
Pharmacy Building, with students enrolled from as far as 
Honduras and Hawaii. The four-story building, purchased last 
year through the War Assets Administration, brings nearer to 
realization the plans for a complete health center. 


(TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will again conduct an annual Insti- 

tute on corrective and remedial reading, through the Reading 
Clinic staff, Department of Psychology, for one week beginning 
February 2. Seminars and demonstrations will be conducted 
by well-known specialists in reading and related fields. 


(TUSCULUM COLLEGE announces that it has received three 

gifts recently amounting to $66,000. One for $25,000 from 
the Joseph B. Silver Estate for endowment of the Department of 
Religion and Philosophy ; another from the Silas Cooper Estate 
for the ‘‘education of young men’’; and the third from the 
Pauline Chobot Estate, 10% to be used for the maintenance of 
the Library, 90% for paying the tuition of deserving students. 
The last bequest amounts to $23,000. 


[UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has well under way a 

postwar building program which is to cost over a million 
dollars. Buildings now under construction include a girls’ 
dormitory, a dining hall, a new stadium with a dormitory under- 
neath for two hundred men, and an addition to the Industrial 
Research Institute. Plans also call for a new science building. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has purchased over 

$100,000 worth of property adjoining its campus. The ac- 
quisitions are being used temporarily fo house new faculty 
members and will ultimately fit into a program of campus de- 
velopment. The University is now free from debt, having 
redeemed bonds totaling more than $100,000 during the past 
three years. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER recently received a gift of 
$100,000 from Mrs. Blanche Ferry Hooker for the establish- 
ment of fellowships or awards for graduate study and research. 
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The fund will be known as the Elon Huntington Hooker Fund 
in memory of Mrs. Hookers’ late husband, an alumnus and 
University Trustee. : 


UPSALA COLLEGE has liquidated an indebtedness of $100,- 
000. Construction has started on Lars Herman Beck Hall, 
third unit in the institution’s ten-year building program. A 
$50,000 estate has been added to the campus, the building furnish- 
ing new quarters for the administration offices. The half-way 
mark has been reached in the ingathering for the future chapel. 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY announces the establishment of 
the Cordell Hull Fellowship in International Affairs by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Jones as a tribute to the distinguished former Sec- 
retary of State. These fellowships are available for graduate 
study in any pertinent field dealing with international relations 
and promoting understanding of other countries. 


YALE UNIVERSITY has announced the establishment of a 

fund of $100,000 to be used in maintaining scholarships in 
each of the three upper classes in Yale College and the School of 
Engineering. The fund is made possible through a gift from 
Edward L. Ryerson and Mrs. Ryerson of Chicago, Illinois, in 
memory of their son, First Lieutenant Morton Butler Ryerson, 
AAC, who was killed in action on December 6,.1944, over Leyte. 
Mr. Edward Ryerson, long active in Yale alumni affairs, was a 
member of the Yale Corporation for twelve years. Recipients of 
the scholarships will be selected on the basis of character and 
promise of leadership in later life, a scholastic honors grade not 
being necessarily required. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. Sister 
Irmina Longstreth, head of the department of chemistry. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. Sister Mary Anne Leone. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, New York. Sister Jane Frances. 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia. Judson Clem- 
ents Ward, Jr., instructor in social science. 


Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, North Carolina. H. 
Liston. 


Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts. Sister Mary Saint 
Ignatius. 


Saint Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina. Harold L. 
Trigg, president, State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. 


Saint Joseph’s College, Portland, Maine. James F. Rockett, state 
director of education, Rhode Island. 


Saint Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. Sister 
Angelita Conley, dean. 


Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. Oliver 
S. Ikenberry, professor of education and dean of Salem College, 
Salem, West Virginia. 


South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia. William Spencer 
Smith. 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. John W. Headley, 
president State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota. 


State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota. C. P. Lura, 
dean of men, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota. Marcus J. Birrell. 
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Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 
1947) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Rosert 
Lincotn Kemuy. An interpretative and critical study 
of the development of American colleges and college edu- 
cation which gives new perspective to the much discussed 
problems of higher education teday. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by 
Harvie Branscoms. Association of American Colleges, 
New York and American Library Association, Chicago. 
$2.50. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. 
FREDERICK Larson and ArcHie M. PatMser. The McGraw- 
Hill Company, New York. Developments in architecture 
with special reference to the small college; attainment of 
character in‘ college architecture; problems involved in 
campus development. 170 pp. $1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by 
Epwarp SAFrorp JONEs. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Ep- 
WARD SAFFoRD JONES. Questions used in senior terminal 
examinations in the classics, English, modern languages, 
philosophy, art. $1.00. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















MEMORANDUM 
TO PRESIDENTS 
’ of COLLEGES 

and UNIVERSITIES: 


The American City Bureau has been continuously 
and successfully in the field of fund-raising for volun- 
tary philanthropy for almost thirty-five years. Dur- 
ing this time we have directed campaigns in every 
state in the union—to the amazing totai of more than 
twenty-six hundred separate and individual opera- 
tions. Our staff is a limited, permanent one and is 
carefully trained in our ethics and policies. The 
Bureau is a charter member of the select group known 
as “The American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel.” 


Our experience in the field of education is a broad 
one, Currently, we are participating in financing 
programs for fourteen outstanding educational insti- 
tutions. Our schedules are crowded but our study 
"of your problems and opportunities may be helpful to 
you. Any college inquiry will have our immediate 
and sympathetic attention, i 


The American City Bureau, Inc. 


1010 Equitable Building 221 N. LaSalle Street 
Portland, Ore. Chicago 1,TllL - ~ 
_ , 470 Fourth Avenue 
_- New York 16, N. Y. 
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